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oe bSriof History of olbama County 


A formal history of a county as a political unit makes 
dull reading, but the story of the activities of people who 
have worked and lived and, in some cases have passed 
their entire lives here is an attractive one. There are 
still alive residents for many years who call this home. 
There are many who are loyal summer visitors and sum- 
mer residents, and there are still others who pass through 
various parts of Beltrami County the year around in the 
course of business. To all of you who make up the county 
the Beltrami County Historical Society offers this history 
with the hope that it will be welcome and will instill in 
you a desire to take a second look at the lakes, woods, 
roads, fields, farms and towns and say a prayer of ap- 
preciation for the good people who have planted civiliza- 
tion in these made-over lands. 


The very early history of this region, before its organ- 
ization into a county, will be only briefly summarized. 
Geologists interpret the flatness of the northern portion of 
the county as resulting from its having been the bed of 
glacial Lake Agassiz. In this respect it has attracted little 
attention. Drillings have yielded little of special interest, 
fossil-wise. Between Upper Red Lake and the Canadian 
border there are zones where compass bearings are un- 
reliable, due to iron deposits. 


The continental divide runs through Buena Vista and 
Blackduck, and the peak of the watershed drains north 
through Red Lake and south through Turtle River and 
the Mississippi. The many lakes are generally shallow, 
and not a great deal of water runs from any of them. 
They present an evaporation surface which is large in 
proportion to depth. The Mississippi and Schoolcraft riv- 
ers carry water in from Hubbard and Clearwater coun- 
ties, and the Mississippi carries it to Cass Lake, a good 
part of which is in Beltrami County. The Clearwater 
River heads near Ebro, in Clearwater County, flows east 
to near Pinewood, in Beltrami County, and then north 
and west again, to empty into the Red Lake River at 
Red Lake Falls. The north and south branches of Turtle 
River gather county water, pour it into Turtle Lake and 
finally into Cass Lake and east to Lake Winnibigoshish. 


The Tamarack, Battle and Blackduck rivers and Shot- 
ley Brook and a number of lesser creeks gather water 
from the east and pour it into Red Lake, while Hay 
Creek, Mud River, Pike Creek, Sandy River and lesser 
creeks are tributary from the south. All of this water 
finds its way into the Red Lake River and traverses the 
Red River of the North to Lake Winnipeg. 


Temporary settlement of the land by early peoples 
left little evidence tangible to us today. Mounds of un- 
determined age were dug into at the turn of the century, 
and now most of them have been leveled out and lost by 
changes in the country. J. V. Brower described mounds 
on the west side of the Mississippi running between lakes 
Irving and Bemidji, some on the west bank of Lake Be- 
midji in the original townsite, and some along the Mis- 
sissippi east of Lake Bemidji and on the north shore of 
Wolf Lake. These mounds generally contained ashes and 
bits of pottery. Pottery shards have been dug up at Ten- 
strike. Stone hammer heads have been unearthed by 
farmers in the fields. Skulls and skeletons on the shores 
of Cass Lake are washed clean by the waves and taken 
care of periodically by the coroner, but no ancient skele- 
tons have been recognized. 


Some archeologists have pointed to the ancient Sioux 
Indian village site on the eastern peninsula of the Red 
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Lake narrows as the oldest settlement in Minnesota. This 
long, wind-swept tract afforded protection against enem- 
ies and was occupied until the Ojibwa drove out the 
Sioux about 1750. Another ancient village site is the 
northeast peninsula of Star Island in Cass Lake, at one 
time called Grand Isle, by the French. 


When Canada’s Northwest Company and XY Com- 
pany and later the American Fur Company, trading in 
furs, came into this country they carried on relatively 
light activity, and the posts on Red Lake, Little Turtle 
Lake and Lake Bemidji have been recorded only sketch- 
ily since they were outposts and not in the current of 
traffic. The fact that many French Canadian names per- 
sist among the Ojibwa at Red Lake is testimony that fur 
traders took Ojibwa women as their wives and had chil- 
dren. Remains of a post actually seen by men who lived | 
in our time were those on the south shore of Red Lake, 
said to have been built by the American Fur Company 
in 1847. Father Thomas Borgerding and John G. Mor- 
rison, Jr. saw this building when they arrived at Red 
Lake in 1888. Remains of an extensive station built on 
Little Turtle Lake, about the location of present Speed- 
Lane Resort, were seen by Ralph H. Dickinson upon his 
arrival in Buena Vista in 1897. One can see excavations 
of a post on high ground bordering the north side of 
the entrance of the Mississippi River into Lake Andrusia 
with an adjoining Indian cemetery. This can be reached | 
by the Swedmark Lodge road. Fisher’s trading post was 
there as late as 1900 and this area is known as the Fisher 
allotment, indicating that either Fisher or his wife had 
Indian blood. The Red Lake-Leech Lake trail crosses the 
Mississippi a hundred feet or so upriver from this plot. 
Across the river is the old Jerdee place, which was cross- 
ed by the Red Lake-Leech Lake trail. 


Across Lake Andrusia, where the Mississippi leaves 
and enters Cass Lake, Johnston had a trading post in the 
1794-5 season. A North West Fur Company agent, John- 
ston wrote to his sister as follows: “My equipment com- 
prised thirteen pieces of cloth and twenty kegs of spirits. 
I built the fort. Meantime the savages were arriving 
with their wild rice, etc., etc. I waited until spring for 
Cadotte from Red Lake. I had no opposition that year 
and made a good trade, taking 211 otter pelts and 1500 
of beaver. We journeyed together to Grand Portage.” 
A second North West post was built where the Mississippi 
leaves Cass Lake, also in Beltrami County. Parentheti- 
cally, Cadotte must have reached Cass Lake by canoing 
or portaging from Red Lake to Mud Lake, from Mud 
Lake to Lake Julia ,from Lake Julia to Little Turtle Lake 
and then Turtle River to Cass Lake. The Indians used 
this route extensively and the portage trails were well 
worn and likely included those into and out of Gnat Lake 
(now Lake Beltrami) to avoid following Turtle River 
north and east through Three Island Lake. 


A stroll in the Catholic cemetery at Red Lake, locat- 
ed a mile west of the village, will impress one with the 
many French Canadians who came into this country as 
traders, intermarried with their customers, and gave 
their names to their children who lie in numerous graves 
(likely most of them unmarked). Father Thomas Borger- 
ding estimated that 2500 Indians and relatives are buried 
in this cemetery. 


When the Objibwa took over at Red Lake they form- 
ed a settlement on the south shore almost as soon, if not 
as soon, as they did at the narrows, and they had to put 


up with the guerilla warfare of the Sioux for a hundred 
years. The land bordering the south shore of the lake 
was level and fertile and the Ojibwa women were indus- 
trious and skillful in agriculture and intensively cultivat- 
ed a half mile wide strip along the lake. In the early 
1800’s they raised enough potatoes, corn and squash to 
feed themselves and other less fortunate and less indus- 
trious tribes. They sold produce to other missions. They 
preserved potatoes in large holes dug in the ground, and 
they parched corn to preserve it. They dried fish and 
venison and moose meat, and in the spring they took to 
the woods to set up camp and gather sap to cook into 
maple sugar. In the summer they lived in bark houses 
but in the winter huddled into log houses if they were 
to be found. They were used to being crowded. The 
women did most of the work while the men occupied 
themselves with hunting and fishing. In the fall they 
gathered rice, sometimes many miles from home, and 
they made their own birch bark canoes for these travels. 


In the early 1800’s Minnesota was Indian land, un- 
ceded to the United States by the Indians but clear of 
the claims of other nations after the Louisiana Purchase 
in 1803. Because of fighting between Sioux and Ojibwa 
in 1825 a line was drawn through the territory from east 
to northwest to separate the Sioux in the south from the 
Ojibwa in the north and keep the peace. This treaty was 
signed at Prairie du Chien by chiefs of the opposing 
tribes at a time when the land east of the Mississippi was 
in Michigan Territory and that west of the Mississippi 
was unorganized (part of North West Territory). The 
country was inhabited exclusively by Indians and traders 
and a few soldiers at military outposts. 


In 1820 Michigan Territory’s Governor Cass headed 
an expedition in search of the source of the Mississippi 
River and decided in favor of Cass Lake, called Red Ce- 
dar Lake at the time. In 1823 Count Beltrami with two 
guides and an interpreter left the Stephen Long expedi- 
tion at Pembina, canoed up the Red River of the North 
and then up the Red Lake River to Red Lake in search 
of the source of the Mississippi River. After spending the 
night with Indians near the outlet of Red Lake he pro- 
ceeded up the Mud River to Mud Lake and from there 
portaged into Lake Julia, which he named for his sweet- 
heart in Italy. In 1828 in England he published an ac- 
count of his travels and described the country so well 
that there is no doubt of his having been here. The In- 
dians called mud ‘“‘puposky” and tea ‘‘anibish’’. Beltrami 
was so impressed by the size of Turtle River that he con- 
sidered this the upper portion of the Mississippi River 
and so indicated it on the map he drew. 


It was not until 1832 that Henry Schoolcraft headed 
an expedition to Lake Itasca (Elk Lake at that time) to 
verify the true source of the Mississippi which he had 
suggested when he had written the history of the Cass 
expedition. He arrived in Cass Lake over the same route 
previously taken by the Cass expedition and further as- 
cended the Mississippi to Lake Traverse (later Bemidji), 
went south through Lake Irving and up the Schoolcraft 
River and portaged over into Elk Lake under the advice 
and guidance of an Indian named Yellow Head. 


The first white men to spend any time in this country, 
other than fur traders, were missionaries. Frederick Ayer 
established a Presbyterian mission on the south shore of 
Red Lake at the mouth of Pike Creek in 1843, leaving 
David Brainerd Spencer, an Oberlin College volunteer, in 
charge. Food was scarce at that time and Spencer sub- 
sisted on sour flour, fish, wild rice, and maple sugar, with- 
out salt or grease, until supplies were later obtained from 
the Selkirk settlements near Winnipeg. The Ayers fam- 


ily with two children, Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo Barnard and 
Sela G. Wright arrived August 14, 1843. The first winter 
was very cold and hard on this group. They celebrated 
Christmas, nevertheless, and in 1844 celebrated the 
Fourth of July. The feast on this latter occasion was 
stuffed, rather than boiled, fish. In 1846 the Leech Lake 
mission of this same organization was closed and in 1847 
a mission was opened at Cass Lake in T 146, R 31, Sec. 24, 
between Buck Lake and Cass Lake on high ground. Mr. 
and Mrs. Barnard and Mr. Spencer were in charge. Here 
the first printing press “in Minnesota” was set up, ante- 
dating Goodhue’s in St. Paul. When the mission was dis- 
continued in 1857 or so the printing press went with the 
missionaries to Walhalla, N. D. One can walk through 
private property onto the high ground of this old mission 
site, now covered with sumac. Sumac marks many for- 
mer sites of human habitation. 


In August of 1858 Father Francis Pierz, who was 
working single-handedly in the Minnesota Catholic In- 
dian mission field, brought his first recruit, Father Lawr- 
ence Lautischar, to Red Lake to work as resident priest. 
This young, athletic Slovenian, who had spent four years 
among the Indians of upper Michigan, was very devoted. 
In December of that year, when he was returning on foot 
from a visit to the narrows, a fourteen mile hike, he was 
brought down by a blizzard and found frozen to death 
only a half mile from the south shore of Red Lake. Visit- 
ing priests served Red Lake sporadically for the next 
twenty years. 


In 1861 the new Episcopal bishop of Minnesota, Ben- 
jamin Whipple, accompanied by a seasoned missionary, 
E. S. Peake, visited Red Lake, but there was no Episcopal 
missionary activity here for almost fifteen years. 


Indian treaties ceding land to the United States were 
made in this part of the country starting in 1837. In 1846 
Iowa became a state. In 1848 Wisconsin became a state 
and the land comprising the present State of Minnesota 
and that part of North and South Dakota east of the Mis- 
souri River became Minnesota Territory, which was or- 
ganized in 1849 with Alexander Ramsey as first governor. 
In 1855 a treaty was made with the Ojibwa which estab- 
lished reservations at Leech Lake, Mille Lac, Nett Lake, 
Lake Winnibigoshish and Cass Lake in return for cession 
of the greater part of the northern portion of Indian ter- 
ritory, excluding that held by the Red Lakers, who were 
not included in this agreement. The unceded Red Lake 
land remained intact but was now limited on the south by 
an east and west line passing through Beltrami County at 
Buena Vista. 


As first drawn in an 1866 treaty the southern part of 
the present county was included in reservation land ex- 
tending west from the Cass Lake reservation, but in 1867 
the line was again retracted east so that this county was 
largely excluded, except in the immediate vicinity of 
Cass Lake. By a curious happenstance a little fraction of 
land northwest of what is now Bemidji, in the area later 
known as Spaulding. near Peterson Lake, was excluded 
from the Red Lake holdings and never included in the 
Cass Lake reservation, and this legal escape was later 
used in setting up saloons at Long Lake and Campbell 
Lake. 


Generally before the newly ceded land was open for 
settlement the government survey was conducted and the 
township and section markings were placed. In the case 
of timbered lands capitalists or lumbermen sometimes 
took the surveying contracts and arranged to hire the sur- 
veyors and take government lands in payment. About 
three hundred different individuals and firms surveyed 
Minnesota. T. B. Walker was among them. Our part of 
the country was surveyed into sections and forties as far 
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north as township 148 between 1870 and 1875, and the 
Red Lake reservation lines were run in 1875. Surveying 
north of township 148 was done around 1892. 


Beltrami County was created by an act of the legisla- 
ture February 28, 1866. When this land was in Minnesota 
Territory it was included in Pembina County and the 
western part of Itasca County. The original northern 
boundary of the county went through Upper Red Lake, 
the eastern boundary ran north and south between Cass 
and Winnibigoshish lakes, the southern boundary was the 
Mississippi River and a line drawn west from its source, 
and the western boundary was a north and south line 
running through a point a mile west of where Ebro is to- 
day. The county was a rectangle except for the south- 
eastern indentation of the Mississippi River separating it 
from Cass County. At that time the only white people in 
the county were at Red Lake. In 1873 an agency was 
temporarily established at Red Lake and on August 4, 
1875, the first post office in the county was established 
there. In 1877 Joachim Cyr settled at Little Turtle Lake, 
where Speed Lane Resort now is. His claim abutted on 
the Red Lake “reservation” line. 


There are several ways in which Cyr might have got- 
ten his land, which had been ceded to the government by 
the Indians in 1867. The Cash Purchase Law of 1820 had 
set a price of $1.25 per acre on public land. The Pre- 
emption Act of 1841 had provided that any person could 
make entry to the extent of 160 acres for a limited per- 
iod, at the end of which time he could receive his patent 
by paying $1.25 per acre and fulfilling the requirements 
of residence and improvements. In 1854 Minnesota was 
granted the privilege of placing pre-emptions on unsur- 
veyed lands. The Homestead Act as passed in 1862 pro- 
vided that any U.S citizen or applicant for citizenship, 
who was the head of a family or 21 years of age or, if 
younger, had served not less than 14 days in the army 
or navy of the United States during an actual war, might 
apply for 160 acres or less of unappropriated public lands 
and might acquire title to this by residing upon and culti- 
vating it for five years immediately following, and pay- 
ing such fees as were necessary to cover the cost of ad- 
ministration. In this original Homestead Act there was 
a commutation clause to the effect that title could be gain- 
ed to the land after only six months of residence and the 
payment of $1.25 per acre. 


There were other ways to get land. Military bounty 
land warrants had been issued after each war from the 
Revolution on, but after the Mexican War these warrants 
were issued more freely. The Act of 1855 gave 160 acres 
of land to any soldier who had served not less than four- 
teen days from the time he was inducted until he was 
discharged, and a previous act of 1852 had made these 
warrants assignable. Such a law was favored by eastern- 
ers, who had no public land to give away, but feared by 
western states wanting solid colonizers. They foresaw 
that these warrants would be bought up by capitalists 
and applied to the best timbered lands, but they could not 
prevent passage of the law. It was said that only one in 
five hundred of the recipients of the warrants located his 
land, and it is thought that the soldier received in cash 
probably an average of 75% of the miumium price of the 
land. 


Another source of scrip was the Morrill Land Grant 
Bill of 1862 which granted to each state, for the purpose 
of establishing and supporting agricultural and mechani- 
cal colleges, thirty thousand acres for each of that state’s 
representatives and senators in Congress. The states 
which still had public domain within their boundaries 
were entitled to land in their own states. This land would 
become the property of the state to do with as it wished 
to secure funds for the type of school for which the Mor- 
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rill act made provision. The states having no public lands 
were given their allotment in redeemable, assignable 
land scrip which might be sold and located on any public 
lands. It is evident that there were many ways to acquire 
public land, especially by the man with capital. Cyr 
could have homesteaded, because he stayed there. 


To a man like T. B. Walker, there was yet another 
source of scrip—that issued by the surveyor-general’s of- 
fice under an Act of Congress, June 2, 1858, in payment 
for surveying services. Walker was an important timber- 
ed land holder in Beltrami County, and John Pillsbury 
also controlled considerable stumpage. The fact that the 
government survey had gone no further north than town- 
ship 148 undoubtedly limited their holdings. Walker had 
sufficient capital to buy heavily in a Duluth land sale in 
1875 and then buy a sawmill in Minneapolis in 1877. He 
stretched his capita] and credit to run government sur- 
veys in the Pinewood-Debs country and take timber in 
payment. His cruisers and loggers saw possibilities in 
the Clearwater River with the Buzzle lakes as tributaries 
to the headwaters, and Clearwater Lake enroute. By 
1883 Walker had acquired enough timber in the Clear- 
water River valley to warrant his building a sawmill in 
Crookston. According to Larsen’s “The White Pine In- 
dustry in Minnesota” he got his land from the United 
States government and from individuals who had hold- 
ings in the area. It was common practice among timber 
men to buy up scrip from Civil War veterans and apply 
it to timbered land. It was also common to hire men to 
go on land and “pre-empt” it or homestead and commute 
it and then turn the title over to the sponsoring lumber- 
man in return for a small consideration. Agricultural 
college land scrip from New Jersey, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Ohio, Maine, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Delaware, North 
Carolina and New York was applied to Minnesota’s tim- 
bered lands. 


Walker located his mill at Crookston because it was 
below the confluence of the Red Lake and Clearwater 
rivers and because the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad pass- 
ed through there on its way north to St. Vincent. More- 
over, there was offered for sale to settlers a good deal of 
the railroad land grant which consisted of every other 
section designated by odd numbers on either side of the 
right-of-way, six sections in width. This meant a good 
lumber market which, in fact, extended far west of there. 


With his mill and his timber he was set to go, and 
Walker shifted his attention from Minneapolis to the 
“great northwest slope’’. The preeminent logger of Walk- 
er timber in Beltrami County and west was Sumner C. 
Bagley. Exact accounts of Bagley’s early years are hard 
to find, but he came from Maine with his nephew, Walter 
Buzzle, and there are reports that he drove logs to Win- 
nipeg one or two seasons before the Crookston mill was 
ready. About 1885 Buzzle constructed dams at the out- 
let of Big and Little Buzzle lakes to form a reservoir for 
the upper part of the Clearwater River. The main road 
from Pinewood to Debs crosses over Little Buzzle Lake 
dam. Another dam, the most strategically located of all, 
Bagley Dam, located two miles west of Pinewood, back- 
ed up the Clearwater River for ten or fifteen miles and 
was the first dam on the Clearwater River. It served as 
a bridge for crossing of the Clearwater on a heavily trav- 
eled route from Fosston into this country. Bagley had a 
driving camp there, and a stopping place was in opera- 
tion for a short time. As the water supply became less 
Copley, Nelson, Quigley and then Noonan dams were 
built. There is nothing to be seen at the Copley dam site, 
but a road northwest of Pinewood, near the Soo right-of 
way, goes over Nelson dam. One can reach Noonan dam 
by going west of Pinewood to the county line, turning 
north and continuing about 414 miles and then turning 


east towards Aure. One is rewarded for traveling this 
rocky hilly road by seeing the best preserved of all the 
dams. The outlet of Clearwater Lake was also damned 
up by S. C. Bagley, and this dam served as a bridge 
across the Clearwater at this point of rendevous, known 
as Neving’s. It was on the mail route and road between 
the White Earth and Red Lake agencies, it was the place 
of manutacture of wanigans for the Clearwater log 
drives, and 1t was a well-known stopping place for trav- 
elers. 


In 1889 Walker’s Red River Lumber Company cut 45 
million teet of t\umber in Crookston, and it is safe to say 
that all of it came trom iand at that time included in Bel- 
trami County. Walker Brook, emptying into the Clear- 
water trom the south, just east ot Bagley, was logged 
early, and there was extensive logging in the Pinewood 
country. Besides the logs driven down the Clearwater 
River, Crookston may have gotten some driven down the 
Red Lake River because of adead and down cutting on the 
reservation and cutting in the Blackduck region. On an 
1885 U.S. Post Office map what is now Blackduck Lake 
was named Cleared Lana Lake. Further testimony to 
early driving on the Red Lake River is a railway spur 
from the St. Paul and Pacitic coming off north of Crook- 
ston and going to St. Hilaire, which is an older town 
than Thiet River Falls. Undoubtedly there was a saw- 
miil in St. Hilaire at that time, and this could have saw- 
ed quite a bit of dead and down and Blackduck and 
Battle River timber. 


Folwell’s “History of Minnesota” states that in the 
season of 1889-90 eleven million feet of dead and down 
timber were cut on the reservation by some three hund- 
red Indians, aided by eight whites. The next season fifty 
million feet were cut, and nearly eighteen million feet 
the next season. This practice, together with the pine 
thievery in the northern part of the county by Canadian 
loggers from Rat Portage, was disturbing to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, but the main reaction was an urging 
of the Red Lake Indians to sell or cede part of their reser- 
vation in return for annuities which they had not receiv- 
ed up to this time. 


In 1887 Beltrami County was attached to Becker 
County for judicial purposes. Before this time there 
had been no local government and no taxes had been 
levied. The census of 1880 had listed 10 white people 
in the county. The first tax levy was collected in 1889 and 
brought $442.12, and in 1891 the tax levy brought 
$1,182.23, all of which went to the state treasury. Timber 
land was cheap to own. 


In the early 1890’s white settlers began coming into 
the county in larger numbers. Most of them came from 
the west, taking the road from Fosston to How’s stop- 
ping place (about four miles north of where Bagley 
now is) and turning north on the “Y” to go past Neving’s 
to the Red Lage Agency. Here supplies could be pur- 
chased from such early traders as W. R. Spears, and the 
traveler or settler could continue east into the Black- 
duck country. Most settlers were looking for timber 
claims. Cruisers had been through there and had record- 
ed all of the good stands for their employers, and the best 
timber had been acquired in one way or another. Even 
so, land locators such as Jack Meeley were handy to tell 
settlers where they could homestead a claim on which 
the timber had been under-estimated and so passed by. 
Most of the settlers built only rough houses and waited 
for the time when they could sell their timber and leave 
the country. Even those with good timber claims often 
sold out cheap because they could not wait for the time 
of relative scarcity of good stumpage. Timber buyers 
were not going to hire men to homestead timber if inde- 
pendent homesteaders would do it for them, and build 
the roads to boot. These settlers hired out to loggers in 
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the winter and to drivers or harvesters in the summer, 
waiting for the time when they could prove up or per- 
haps get money from a timber buyer and commute after 
six months, depending upon the market for their hold- 
ings. 


About 1890 there were changes in the land policy of 
the U. S. government. In 1889 the private cash sale 
law, which had been in force since 1820, was withdrawn. 
The Land Act of 1891 repealed the preemption law and 
provided that there be no more sale of public lands by 
auction. It also provided that the President of the United 
States could set aside areas of timberland as national 
parks and forest reserves. Also, by commutation, the 
homesteader could gain possession of his “claim” four- 
teen months after his application by paying $1.25 per 
acre. 


In 1889 a treaty was signed with the Red Lake In- 
dians getting them to cede a great deal of their reserva- 
tion in return for annuities and goods and improvements 
and also asking them to agree to relinquish the re- 
mainder of their holdings at Red Lake in return for an 
allotment of 160 acres for each adult male Indian. The 
Red Lakers would not agree to the allotment proposal 
and preferred to hold their land in common. Against 
great pressure they succeeded in doing so. After this 
treaty private timber cruisers went into the timbered 
lands of the ceded portion and recorded the locations 
of the good stands. The government sent in survey 
crews, the first of which went to work in 1891, to es- 
timate the reservation timber. The land had to be sur- 
veyed, the new reservation lines run, and each forty-acre 
tract had to be classified as either timber land or agri- 
cultural land, according to the presence or absence of 
40,000 feet of timber, and the timber on timbered lands 
had to be estimated. After two years this crew was dis- 
missed on the grounds of inexperience and inaccuracy. 


The second crew appointed to the job spent more 
than two years checking the work of the first crew, and 
it was on the basis of their work that the land was offered 
for sale. When the agricultural land was opened for set- 
tlement on May 15, 1896, there was the usual fever and 
rush for claims with the setting up of hastily put-togeth- 
er shacks. 


The first public sale of the timbered land was held in 
Crookston on July 1, 1896, and in Duluth July 15, 1896. 
About 115,000 acres, estimated to contain about 226,000,- 
000 feet of pine, were offered. Those buying it were 
Shevlin, Carpenter Company of Minneapolis, Wright and 
Davis of Saginaw, the Weyerhausers, E. P. Hixon of La- 
Crosse and Otis Staples of Stillwater. Soon after this 
sale was over a cry of fraud arose. The interested lum- 
bermen had known the timber intimately from their 
own surveys, had known which tracts had been under- 
estimated and had agreed among themselves on the tracts 
they would bid on so as to concentrate their respective 
holdings. 

Land sales were then stopped and J. George Wright 
and cruisers were sent by the Department of the Interior 
to study the work of the second crew. They found about 
40% underestimation of the timber. Another sale in 
1897 brought further criticism, and there seemed to be 
no way to get capable or honest estimators on the gov- 
ernment side. It was not until the Morris Act was passed 
in 1902, requiring sale of the timber by bank scale, that 
the timber began to bring money to the Indians and the 
government. The government, acting as agent for the 
Indians, scaled the logs on the skidways, and there was 
no way the logger could avoid paying for them. How- 
ever, an advantage accrued to the lumbermen in that 
they did not have to buy the land—only the stumpage. 
In spite of the uncertainty of title to the timberland 
bought on sale before the Morris Act logging was started. 


At Nebish in 1895 the Arpin Brothers of Milwaukee 
set up a camp to log and land the logs on Mud River, 
but they were prevented from cutting or moving any 
amount of timber that winter by the unusually deep 
snow. The following year their contract with the Crook- 
ston Lumber Company (Shevlin, Carpenter) was taken 
over by the Halvorson Richards Company, a concern 
which had just finished work on the Chicago Drainage 
Canal. They shipped in narrow gauge railway steel from 
the canal job and also locomotives and trucks for log- 
ging cars. The rails and boiler came to Walker on the 
Brainerd and Northern Railway, were then transferred 
to barges and taken to Steamboat Landing on Steamboat 
Lake or Steamboat River and then winter-hauled along 
the old Red Lake-Leech Lake trail. The landing on the 
north shore of Steamboat Lake, where Camp Birchwood 
is today, afforded a good place for stockpiling of the 
steel that was hauled in by water awaiting winter sleigh- 
ing. A built-up area on the north bank of Steamboat 
River, said by some to have been a stockpiling area for 
this equipment, is closer to the main Red Lake trail but 
the road goes through swamp land and the landing is 
surrounded by marsh. It is hard to get to today, and it 
seems unlikely that this was an important landing. The 
Red Lake trail passed the southwest corner of Pike Bay, 
crossed the Mississippi at its entrance into Lake An- 
drusia ,passed near the southern tip of Turtle River Lake, 
followed the high ground through Buena Vista, skirted 
the northeast shore of Mud Lake and turned north to 
the agency. Parts of it were narrow and parts of it 
fairly wide, depending upon the land, and many seg- 
ments of the old trail can still be followed, best with 
horses. One well marked segment is at the southern tip 
of Turtle River Lake, and this can easily be followed to 
the Turtle River townsite. 


The trucks of the logging cars were transported from 
Thief River Falls to what is now Redby by boat and 
likely hauled over the grade to Nebish, where the cars 
were built. On the northern shore of Nebish Lake 
Halvorson Richards enlarged the camp facilities left by 
the Arpins and built offices and car shops. A trestle and 
hoist were constructed over Nebish Lake so that logs 
could be landed on the lake and hoisted to cars for 
transfer to Red Lake. The grade crossed the Mud River 
in three places, necessitating three trestles, one of them 
high. This standard gauge railroad, made of light steel, 
was completed and logs were hauled to the shore of 
Red Lake in 1899. After they were dumped into Red 
Lake from the high bank they were boomed and towed 
to the outlet and driven down to St. Hilaire or Crookston 
for sawing. The Crookston mill and the Walker stump- 
age in the area had passed to the hands of the Crookston 
Lumber Company in 1893 or later, when Walker had re- 
linquished some of his holdings during the panic and 
had become interested in a Walker-Akeley mill on the 
Crow Wing Lakes at Akeley. The Crookston Lumber 
Company also operated the St. Hilaire mill. 


Red Lake became a highway and was teeming with 
log booms and steamboats, among the better known be- 
ing the Mudhen, the Martin Lally, the Jim Meehan, Jim 
Anderson, and Michael Kelly. The Mudhen and Jim 
Meehan were owned by Jim and Pat Meehan who 
towed their logs from the mouth of the Blackduck and 
Battle rivers to the Red Lake outlet for driving to their 
mill in Thief River Falls (built in 1894). The Margarite, 
Chippewa, Beltrami and J. P. Kinney came on later. 
Each logging towboat was equipped with a growser, a 
long strong timber which could be dropped through the 
bottom of the boat for anchoring while the *“‘spool’”’ was 
winding up cable attached to a log boom. 


Captain Peter Eberhardt was a boat builder and pi- 
lot. Many of the logging boats he had built at Thief River 
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Falls. He had built one on the Red River in Canada. He 
ran the Viking on the lake and river, making regular 
trips, depending upon the wind. If the wind were 
blowing from the west the water was too shallow at the 
bar and he couldn’t get from the river into the lake. 
Herman Cook ran the Bismarck as a passenger boat for 
a time. The Alice Meehan was another passenger boat. 
Olaf Hanson ran the Christina which he wouldn’t take 
out into the lake but followed the shore with. Besides 
the boats there were headworks on the lake — rafts 
with winches run by an upright steam engine and carry- 
ing a heavy anchor. 


While the country was being logged efforts were 
made to make it more livable, especially in the western 
part of the county which had been settled up earlier by 
people intending to stay and farm. The second post 
office in Beltrami County was established July 17, 1884, 
by Peter Turnbull and named Lake Itasca. It was near 
the headwaters of the Mississippi. Angeline post office 
was founded in 1887 with Ford W. Benidich as post- 
master. Popple post office was established March 25, 
1890, by Jacob P. Nygaard, promoter of the first school 
in Beltrami County and later first Beltrami County 
sheriff. Popple is a little community north of Ebro 
which now is represented only by a town hall. The 
fifth post office in Beltrami County was established 
April 29, 1892, at Moose, an unplatted community sev- 
enteen miles straight west of where Bemidji now is and 
hopeful of becoming a town. John H. McCollum was 
first postmaster and relatives are still in that community. 
All of these early post offices, except that at Red Lake, 
are now in Clearwater County and all have been dis- 
continued. On August 17, 1894, Myrian E. Carson es- 
tablished the Bermidji post office in his trading post on 
the south shore of Lake Bemidji, and the name was not 
corrected to Bemidji in the post office records until 
April 13, 1898. 


In 1879 Beltrami County was extended to the Cana- 
dian border, and in 1889, when Cass County was organ- 
ized, the southern end of Beltrami County was squared 
off to add southeast Bemidji much of Frohn, Grant 
Valley and Jones townships to it, thus making the coun- 
ty 153 miles in maximum length and 54 miles wide. In 
1893 the legislature authorized a board of three county 
commissioners for Beltrami County, and the first meet- 
ing was held November 12, 1894, in Moose post office. 
The commissioners kept two copies of their minutes, one 
of which was deposited with Becker County at Detroit. 
They authorized a Fosston and a Black Duck road. At 
that time supplies were coming into the county from 
Detroit and Fosston and more recently from Park Rap- 
ids, which were railheads. Fosston had gotten its rail 
connection in 1888 and Park Rapids in 1892. 


In 1895, as a result of a petition circulated in that 
territory, 19 townships, five of them fractional, were 
given to Roseau County, reducing Beltrami County to 
118 full and 37 fractional townships. The population 
grew from 10 in 1880 to 312 in 1890 to 11,230 in 1900. 


In the early 1890’s a small settlement grew up about 
the Carson trading post on Lake Bemidji. M. E. and 
Earl Carson had originally come from the Park Rapids 
country and had operated a trading post on Moose Lake 
a year before moving east to the south shore of Lake 
Bemidji, where they set up in 1888 or shortly thereafter. 
They traded with the surrounding Indians in a small 
log house and got their father “Pap’’ to come and es- 
tablish a stopping place, a log house called “Bemidji 
House.’”’ Grandma Carson was the spark in this team 
and in the loft of the house bedded cruisers, preachers, 
surveyors and anyone asking a bed. One of the boys, 
M. E., married Mary, a daughter of Cha-now-ish-kung, 


‘ 


who was a popular old Indian living with some of his 
sons and daughters and in-laws nearby. He was friendly 
with the whites and called John Bemidji by some of 
them and later, by the publicists of the new town, Chief 
Bemidji. This Indian wife gave birth, about two years 
apart, to two girls. This first birth, in 1893, was a little 
later than that claimed as the first birth in Beltrami 
County by Mrs. Ramsey Juneau in the Blackduck re- 
gion. It was in this little colony of log and bark houses 
east of the Mississippi, between lakes Irving and Bemidji, 
that Bemidji’s first post office was established. In 1895 
John Steidl erected a sawmill on the east side of the 
exit of the Mississippi from Lake Irving, in anticipation 
of things to come. 


Word went around that townsiters were going to 
plat a town on the southwest shore of the lake, west of 
the Mississippi River, and in the fall of 1895 J. F. Re- 
more erected a small hotel at the corner of Third and 
Beltrami Avenue, where the Pure Oil Station now is. 
The Carson brothers then hastened to build a trading 
post kitty corner from this, where the Patterson Clothing 
store now is. John White then came in with a grocery 
store, locating it where the Northern National Bank 
now stands. When spring came around town fever was 
in the air. On March 19, 1896, the “Bemidji Pioneer” 
was started, followed soon by the ‘Beltrami Eagle’”’ 
April 9th, both on Third Street. The Bemidji Pioneer 
was a weekly until it became a daily in 1903, while the 
Beltrami Eagle, a weekly, ceased publication in 1897 
because the editor, Clarence Speelman, became clerk 

of court. 


The first county commissioners were G. C. Allen 

(11 /12 /94-5 /17/97), J. P. Nygaard (11/12 /94-5/17/97) 
and F. E. Dudley (11/12/94-1/8/01). In 1896 they met 
at Popple post office. Because of a new law which re- 
quired all created counties to perfect their organization 
Governor David Clough, early in May, 1897, appointed 
a new board of county commissioners with authority to 
proceed with full organization. 


The new board consisted of Sumner C. Bagley 
(5/17/97 - 8/9/97), Willis S. Brannon (5/17/97-1/8/01 
and a hold-over, Frank Dudley. At a meeting held on 
May 17, 1897, the commissioners appointed a full list of 
county officers, except a coroner and surveyor. Ar- 
rangements were made for the transcription of Beltrami 
County records then in the custody of Becker County of- 
ficials. At one of the first meetings the county seat was 
located in the townsite of Bemidji, Sec. 9, Twp 146, R 
33. On June 8, 1897, the commissioners accepted a deed 
from the Bemidji Townsite Company to block 5 for 
courthouse purposes. This was all decided rapidly, to 
the disappointment of W. J. Speelman, who had hopes 
for Buena Vista, and of Sumner C. Bagley, who prefer- 
red the western part of the county and resigned from 
the board. A building located on lots 11 and 12, block 
11, Bemidji (location of present Johnson Corner Drug) 
was occupied in November, 1897, by the county offices, 
a residence for the sheriff and a cell room for the jail. 
In 1899 a combined jail and sheriff’s residence was erect- 
ed on Block 5 and in May, 1902, a contract for the new 
courthouse was let. In December of that year the 
building was accepted. 


Thus, in 1897, Beltrami County was organized with 
its county seat in Bemidji, a town which had been platted 
the year before. Beuna Vista, Popple and Moose had put 
up a struggle for the county seat designation but none 
was so large or appeared to have such possibilities for 
growth. In 1897 there was no railroad in Beltrami 
County, but the Brainerd and Northern was in Lothrup, 
and on its way north. There was also activity on the 
grade of the Eastern Railway being built to connect 
Deer River and Fosston. The survey of the Eastern was 
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- being conducted about fifteen miles south of Bemidji, 


perhaps closer, near Lake Plantagenet, and it is said 
that Sumner C. Bagley, who later built some of the road 
bed, caused rerouting of the grade through Bemidji by 
pointing out the advantages of following the valley. Bag- 
ley was known by some of his associates to pull down 
the visor of his cap for sighting purposes when sizing 
up new country. 


In the spring of 1885 Omar H. Case had made a sur- 
vey for the proposed Brainerd and Northwestern Rail- 
way Company between Brainerd and Red Lake Falls. 
This road was never built because it failed to get a land 
grant. The surveyors got their food supplies by Indian 
packers from Brainerd, Detroit and later Fosston. This 
survey went through Fosston, and it was later used by 
the Great Northern and Eastern for the grade between 
Ebro and Erskine. This survey was also used by the 
Brainerd and Northern between Brainerd and Walker. 

The Eastern Railroad, under lease by the Great 
Northern, reached Bemidji earlier in 1898 than did the 
Brainerd and Northern, and the crossing of the two lines 
south of town had to be “forever after” maintained by 
the Brainerd and Northern and its successors. With 
advent of the railroads logging activity in the southern 
p2rt of the county picked up. Logs of the Brainerd 
Lumber Company from Lake Plantagenet were driven 
down the Schoolcraft into Lake Irving and hoisted out 
on the east side of the lake to cars of the Brainerd and 
Northern. Logs bound for Minneapolis sawmills were 
either dumped into the Misissippi at Brainerd and driven 
down by the Mississippi Boom Company or transported 
the entire distance by rail. A few drives were made 
down the Mississippi to Cass Lake. Timber along the 
Mississippi belonging to the Crookston or Grand Forks 
Lumber Company was likewise driven into Lake Irving 
and hoisted out on the west side to cars that ran on the 
Great Northern rails to the sawmill towns (Crookston 
and East Grand Forks.) 


On July 17, 1900, while the Brainerd and Northern 
was temporarily terminated in Bemidji, the Minnesota 
and International Railway Company was organized, with 
70% of its stock held by the Northern Pacific. On July 1, 
1901, while the Brainerd and Northern was building 
north to Blackduck, ownership was assumed by this new 
company. In the fal] of 1901 the railroad was completed 
to Blackduck, a town which had been platted the year 
before by Marcus D. Stoner, a civil engineer who had 
surveyed part of the Brainerd and Northern right-of-way 
into Bemidji and was in a position to know the course of 
the railroad grade directed north. Previously Turtle had 
been platted on the southern tip of Turtle River ‘Lake 
in expectation of being a railroad town, and it moved 
to the western shore of the lake when the railroad grade 
changed its course. Tenstrike had been platted on the 
east shore of Gull Lake, but, after a year, when it was 
found that the railroad grade would be almost a mile 
east, the town moved, although the old townsite “down 
by the lake’, platted by P. F. Maule, is still populated 
and is an attractive little community. 


By 1900 Bemidji had 2,183 inhabitants. In 1901, be- 
cause of the large numbers of logs leaving on the rail- 
roads for distant mills, and because J. Neils had a boom- 
ing mill in neighboring Cass Lake, Bemidji merchants 
tried to persuade T. B. Walker to build a sawmill in 
Bemidji. Mr. Walker had previously been asked by 
Walker merchants to favor that village with a mill be- 
fore he built at Akeley. He had refused to build at 
Walker, even though the town was named after him, 
allegedly because of saloons. Instead, he had townsited 
Akeley, naming it after his partner, and forbade the sale 
of liquor there by writing this provision into the prop- 
erty deeds. 


The main argument used in asking Walker to build 
in Bemidji was the large amount of stumpage he owned. 
On the other hand, Walker and Akeley had made a 
tremendous investment in a fine large sawmill in Ake- 
ley and could get all of their timber to it by water or rail. 
The mill was destroyed by fire and was rebuilt. 


In 1901 and 1902 Walker built a railroad spur off the 
Great Northern at a point 314% miles west of Solway. 
This road ran south through the Moose country, through 
Alida and into the pine four miles north of Lake Itasca, 
where the town of Mallard was platted. This railroad 
and the towns were included in the newly formed Clear- 
water County that year but the great quantities of pine 
that came down to the Great Northern on the Mallard 
line were taken east through Bemidji to Cass Lake, 
from where they were railed south on the Great North- 
ern to Akeley for sawing. Walker also built a spur from 
the M and I to Rabideau Lake and down into Taylor 
Township to get out his logs and have them railed to 
Akeley. 


The year 1902 seems to have been a low water mark 
in the hopes and fortunes of the county. That year the 
car shops of the Halvorson Richards Company at Nebish 
burned, and the next year the road went into receiver- 
ship. Furthermore, in 1902, mounting discontent of 
settlers or aspirations of towns in surrounding communi- 
ties culminated in several proposals for the creation of 
new counties. One was for the creation of Roosevelt 
county with Shevlin as the county seat, covering ap- 
proximately the same territory as Clearwater County. 
Another proposal was for the creation of Blackduck 
county with Blackduck as the county seat. The third pe- 
tition was for the creation of Clearwater county with 
Bagley as the county seat. Under the existing laws a 
voter could cast a ballot for or against but one of the 
proposals. The Bemidii vote, 1078, was concentrated 
against Roosevelt and Blackduck counties, and little at- 
tention was paid to Clearwater, which received a ma- 
jority of 396 to 48. 2417 votes were cast. The division 
took away 28 full and 2 fractional townships, of which 
two full and 3 fractional ones were on the Red Lake 
Reservation. 


In 1903 the outlook for Bemidji changed when the 
Crookston Lumber Company bought the Weyerhaeuser 
timber in the Kelliher and Blackduck country and built 
a mill in Bemidii. The purchase of this timber apparent- 
ly was accomplished gradually. The Crookston Lumber 
Company owned a little stumpage scattered about among 
the Weyerhauser holdings, and, according to the rules 
of the day, built spur tracks all through it, paying for 
the timber cut. The Weyerhaeuser interests had about 
200 million feet intermingled with the Crookston timber 
in the Kelliher area. according to who had bought out 
the homesteaders. Not much logging had taken place 
there because the M and I did not build north from 
Blackduck to Northome until 1903. From Hovey Junc- 
tion (later Funkley) the Crookston built a railroad eleven 
miles straight north to Bullhead Lake, the townsite of 
Kelliher, later in the year. 


The Freestone boys, Jess and John, had taken stone 
and timber claims in the Kelliher area in 1892 and had 
proved up on them. A stone and timber claim could be 
logged or sold as soon as it was paid for at the rate of 
$2.50 per acre. The land was not considered — the 
money was for the stone and timber. Jess Freestone’s 
claim was right on the site of future Kelliher, and in 
1897 he sold his holdings to a Weyerhaeuser man. In 
the early 1900’s the land was again sold to the Crook- 
ston Lumber Company. John Freestone had his claim 
on the south side of Kelliher, and he sold this to the 
Weyerhaeuser people for $4000 in his eagerness to “get 


out.” This beautiful timber stood until 1912 when the 
Crookston Lumber Company logged it, getting five mil- 
lion feet. Bullhead Lake was a large landing for years. 
The railroad at Kelliher was built across the lake on a 
trestle so that logs could be hoisted to the cars. The 
timber around Kelliher was largely Norway and very 
tall and straight. 


Although much of the timber around Nebish and 
north to the new reservation line had been cut by the 
Halvorson Richards Company, quite a bit remained. C. 
A. Smith, Judge Ueland and John Lind of the Twin 
Cities took over the defunct Red Lake Transportation 
Company and, in June, 1904, organized it as the Minne- 
apolis, Red Lake and Manitoba Railway Company, a com- 
mon carrier. C. A. Smith let it be known that he plan- 
ned to connect Nebish with the M. and I. by extending 
the Whitefish Lake spur of the Red Lake line to Turtle 
River. Bemidji business men thought it would be better 
to bring the railroad directly into Bemidji from Nebish; 
so they organized to contribute to the purchase of right- 
of-way. The proposed grade to Turtle River would have 
been very expensive. due to swamps; so C. A. Smith, who 
had several million feet of logs in Campbell Lake, did not 
object to this arrangement. 


Thus the depot and headquarters of this railroad was 
erected in Bemidji and the stations along the way, going 
north, were Anderson Siding, Marsh Siding, Werner (on 
Campbell Lake), Puposky (on Mud Lake), Neeley Sid- 
ing, Nebish (on Nebish Lake) and Redby (on Red Lake). 
The length of this road, including the Whitefish Spur, 
was 33.5 miles. A long trestle out into Red Lake was 
built on the Redby end, and a modern depot was erected 
there in 1906. Redby village was platted by the rail- 
road company and consisted of a half section of land 
purchased from the Indians. 


The Crookston Lumber Company opposed this rail- 
road and circulated a petition among their employees 
and supporters objecting to the platting of Redby as a 
townsite. The C. A. Smith timber was railed to Bemidji 
on the Red Lake road and then south to the Smith saw- 
mill at Brooklyn Center. This new road seemed to give 
Smith an advantage in bidding for reservation timber 
when it might become available. However, this railroad 
was not well managed until 1910 when A. L. Molander 
became superintendent. 


In order to secure for itself a rail outlet for its tim- 
ber in this region the Crookston Lumber Company, in 
1904, surveyed a right-of-way for its own logging rail- 
road, the Wilton and Northern, running north from 
Wilton. It started from the Great Northern 4 miles west 
of the Red Lake R. R. and came as close to the Red Lake 
line as a mile and a half in the vicinity of Peterson and 
Campbell lakes. The stations going north from Wilton 
were Spaulding, Newhaven, Foulds, and Island Lake. A 
spur went to Boston Lake, where there was a hoist. This 
standard gauge logging railroad brought Crookston Lum- 
ber Company logs to the Great Northern at Wilton, from 
where they were railed to the Bemidji mill. Spaulding 
had been established as a post office by William C. Bar- 
rie in 1897. This was in Little Fraction and on a heavily 
traveled road between Bemidji and Fosston. Both Bar- 
rie and Andrew Blom had popular stopping places. La- 
ter forty acres were platted as a town on the Wilton and 
Northern but nothing developed. North of here the rail- 
road right-of-way skirted the east shore of Peterson Lake, 
where it is now practically inaccessible to view. New- 
haven was established as a post office in July, 1905, just 
north of the hoist on Long Lake. Fowlds consisted of a 
roundhouse, a company store run by Johnny Fowlds and 
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Gust Christianson, and another store and post office. 
There were a lumber company bunk house and boarding 
house, some saloons and hotels, a small bank and some 
residences. Island Lake, on the northeast shore of Is- 
land Lake, only a mile south of the reservation line, was 
a pleasant little place with a few stores and saloons. 
Post offices were established at Fowlds and Island Lake 
in January, 1906. 


Logging was the principal concern of people in the 
county in the early 1900’s because it furnished direct in- 
come and employment, it attracted railroads, and rail- 
road right-of-ways determined the location of towns. An 
early survey of the Brainerd and Northern north of Be- 
midji went along the west side of Lake Bemidji as a con- 
tinuation of the original tracks which came almost to 
Third Street, on the lakeshore where the armory now is. 
The original depot was the present NP freight depot be- 
tween First and Second Streets on Bemidji Avenue. Re- 
routing along the east shore of Lake Bemidji establish- 
ed the station of South Bemidji with a “Y’’ and a branch 
going to Bemidji. After that the passenger train always 
backed into Bemidji. 


In 1899 the Silver brothers settled “Turtle”, on the 
southern tip of Turtle River Lake on the strength of an 
early Brainerd and Northern survey, and enthusiastic 
merchants built in that beautiful spot until it was found 
that the right-of-way was going to skirt Turtle River 
Lake further north on the west side. Then there was a 
mass movement to the new site, platted as Turtle River 
with Fred A. Silver starting as first postmaster Novem- 
ber 23, 1899. The new Turtle River was composed 
mainly of a single street running east to the lake with 
the white frame schoolhouse on a parallel street a block 
south. There were business places on both sides of the 
street, among which were Larkin and Dale’s, livery 
stable and the Hyatt Hotel. There was also another ho- 
tel, a blacksmith shop, and the ‘Turtle River Pinetree” 
which, in 1899, was edited by C. C. Knappen and in 1901 
by Stanley Morehead, an enterprising and witty fellow 
who helped maintain his circulation by a good-natured 
running fight with the “Farley Telegram,” lampooning 
the neighboring town just a mile north with lamentations 
such as ‘“‘Farley just died!” The paper was discontinued 
in 1904 but the town lived on. 


At the intersection of Main Street with the lake was 
a flat mill yard and the Kelso Lumber Company sawmill 
which sawed logs sold by local settlers on the lake or 
driven down Turtle River, which emptied into the lake 
near the mill site. In the early days Turtle River Lake 
was full of logs. Those headed for Neils at Cass Lake 
were pulled across to the outlet by a headworks. An M 
and I spur went to the Kelso mill. A big hill at first sep- 
arated the town from the railroad but a good deal of this 
was graded down and used for fill. Many prominent 
characters in the early days — drummers, cruisers, sur- 
veyors, preachers, lumbermen and lumberjacks — stayed 
at Billy Hyatt’s Hotel. The town was unique in that in 
the center of the main street stood a pump with a public 
drinking cup chained to it. As late as 1915 large saw 
logs were loaded to the M and I at Turtle River when 
the Ruggles timber at Gnat Lake was cut by Geo. Coch- 
ran and railed to Cass Lake for sawing. The depot was 
one of the best on the line. 


Farley was townsited by Bill Blakely and Ed Farley, 
big loggers who had a good deal of stumpage to cut for 
the Burlington Lumber Company, J. Neils, Walker and 
Akeley and, later, for the Bemidji Lumber Company. 
These loggers built a fancy restaurant, hotel and saloon 
and imported pretty girls to give the place class. Farley 
drove about in a fancy carriage with spirited horses and 
was immaculately dressed. Blakely was the main logger 


and Kenneth McIver the bookkeeper. Their camps were 
legion and, for some reason, their turnover of lumber- 
jacks was the greatest in the country. Farley post office 
was established 3/24/02 with Kenneth McIver first post- 
master. Frank Higgins, the celebrated sky pilot, while 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Bemidji in 1902, 
established a church in Farley, and this was built south 
of the Turtle River inlet on high ground facing Turtle 
River Lake and easily accessible in those days by a pic- 
turesque road in front of it which later became the Jef- 
ferson Highway. 


Next up the line was Tenstrike, in the early days a 
logging town which ran wide open. Henry Stechman 
was the best-known of the hotel operators. The new 
town was platted by A. A. White, the post office estab- 
lished May 6, 1899, and the “‘Tenstrike Tribune’ publish- 
ed from 1901 to 1915. The main industries centered in 
the old town, down on the shore of Gull Lake. Here T. 
M. Partridge had a cedar yard and mill and a spur from 
the M and I running down through it and two blocks out 
into the lake. To the left of the main track were side 
tracks, a large horse barn and a yard for posts and poles. 
Down on the lakeshore was his post-splitting and shingle 
mill. William Fellows built his own mill on the shore 
of the lake to the right of the Partridge yards and he 
sawed logs he bought from settlers. Fellows had been a 
sawyer at the Walker mill in Crookston for thirteen 
years before it changed hands. E. E. Schulke, across 
Gull Lake, also had a sawmill and he barged his finished 
timber across to the spur. Irvine and O’Brien had a 
camp north of Gull Lake two winters, landed their logs 
in the lake and hoisted them out to a spur built down to 
the lakeshore to the left of the old town. 


A little further up the line was Hines, named after 
Bill Hines. The first postmaster was Virgil M. Owen and 
the date April 11, 1904. Bill Hines was one of the ear- 
liest settlers on Blackduck Lake and he set up a sawmill 
on the southwest shore, where a creek ran into the lake. 
Here he started to saw ties for the proposed Hines rail- 
road which was to run from Carrington, N. D. to Duluth. 
David Wellington Hines (Farmer Hines) had been in the 
promoting business in Canada before this time, and in 
1896 he put his hand to selling farmers of northwestern 
Minnesota and North Dakota the idea of a railroad to 
get their wheat to market. The farmers paid for their 
stock in the proposed railroad by working on the right-of- 
way, which ran roughly parallel and north of the defunct 
Duluth and Winnipeg (now Great Northern) in the region 
of Deer River. Jim Hill stopped Farmer Hines as he had 
stopped the D and W by having the Indians assert their 
opposition to passage of the right-of-way through the 
Cass Lake-Winnibigoshish reservation and then getting 
a permit for his own Great Northern-leased Eastern Rail- 
way. 


Hines was not established as early as the other towns, 
never had a newspaper, and was mainly the site of a store 
and sawmill. Not far from there a Walker-Akeley log- 
ging spur went off the M and I east to Rabideau Lake and 
forked south into Taylor township and hauled logs for 
about three years before the steel was taken up. Between 
Hines and Blackduck an M and I spur went north to 
Blackduck Lake where there was in operation one of the 
busiest hoists in the north country. Settlers came into the 
Blackduck Lake region to farm as early as 1892. Some 
of them traded at Hines when it was built and have 
continued to do so. 


Blackduck post office was established Nov 20, 1900, 
with Anna Townsend the first postmaster. In Septem- 
ber of that year M. D. Stoner bought the land long home- 
steaded by Nicolas Jansen and townsited it. Blackduck 
grew rapidly. That year Ernst L. and Carl Oberg start- 
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ed the first bank. On Dec. 9, 1901, the M and I rail- 
road was completed into Blackduck, and two days later 
Ernst L. Oberg issued the first ‘““Blackduck American,” 
altho it had been preceded by the “Blackduck Times,” 
published by E. J. Taylor from October 24, 1900, to about 
1906. The Blackduck Cooperage operating a barrel stave 
plant which was converted into a lath mill by M. D. Sto- 
ner. In 1903 Stoner started a light plant and continued it 
until the 30’s. A. E. Witting came to northern Minnesota 
in 1902 and was one of the early logging contractors at 
Blackduck and also operator of the Northern Cedar and 
Lumber Company and Northern Cedar Farm. 


This town, full of enterprising people, opposed Be- 
midji in 1902 in wishing to form a new county but did 
not have enough votes. Its top population was 1200, 
but not at the time of this election. Early Blackduck had 
two main hotels, the Palace and the Golden West. An en- 
thusiastic fire department early engaged the Bemidji de- 
partment in athletic contests. Doctors located there 
right away, advertising their “‘specialties.”” The Summit 
Mercantile Company of Kolden and Thompson and the 
Cross Department Store were early on the scene. About 
1908 Blackduck boasted the largest cedar yard in the 
world. The Presbyterian, Catholic and Lutheran church- 
es were early arrivals. The O’Kelliher Mercantile and 
Townsite Company established a Crookston Lumber 
Company supply store there in 1902 or 1903, before Kel- 
liher was born. 


Hovey Junction, platted as Funkley, was the home- 
stead of Matt Fisher, who founded the town and named 
it after Henry Funkley, his attorney and good friend. 
Matt’s wife, Belinda, was the first postmaster (January 
3, 1903) before the town was platted, and she was editor 
of the ‘“‘Funkley Bugle’ between 1903 and 1907. Matt 
had a saloon and he set up his brother-in-law, Louis Lat- 
terell, in the general store business in Funkley. ‘‘Lou” 
made a lot of money — he had everything in his store 
and he was a good storekeeper. He was thrifty and re- 
novated a lot of camp articles for resale. George New- 
ton’s saloon was another Funkley business at the time. 


Kelliher attained a population of around five hundred 
people in its best days and had several hotels, a large 
company supply store (O’Kelliher Mercantile and Town- 
site Company) and the “Kelliher Journal,’’ owned by the 
Obergs of Blackduck and edited for a time by Knute 
Rauk. Kelliher was slow in making civic improvements 
because it grew up as a logging town, townsited by the 
Crookston, without the supporting agricultural popula- 
tion at first, and with a floating town population. Set- 
tlers did not come into the Battle River country before 
1903 and at first relied upon Jerome’s trading post on 
Red Lake rather than Kelliher. John Carlson at Foy 
also had a trading post, and Foy had a school. Men like 
Bill Lennon, who was Beltrami County Commissioner be- 
tween 1913 and 1925, and Henry Pfund put a leavening 
touch to the town. 


Further up the line was Northome, in Koochiching 
County. A lot of Crookston logs came down the M. and I. 
from around there and Orth and Margie for the Bemidji 
mill. 


Going west of Bemidji on the Great Northern was 
Selkce (Eckles spelled backwards) with Ole Soland the 
first postmaster Feb. 1, 1900. On February 16, 1903, the 
post office name was changed to Wilton. M. A. Rognlien 
had a store and sawmill there for years, and he was defin- 
itely the big man of Wilton. Next on the line west was 
Solway, whose first post office was established July 12, 
1898, with Flossie Bagley the first postmaster. She was 
the wife of A. M. Bagley, the son of Sumner C. Bagley. 
Solway was headquarters for Lammers Brothers and la- 
ter for the Clearwater Logging Company, who succeeded 


them. Both were Stillwater firms. Solway had a livery 
stable, fire hall, dance hall, hotel, two cafes, a newspa- 
per, the “Solway Advocate,” succeeded by the “Solway 
Press’’, sawmills, and it boasted one of the best tenors in 
the business when he was sober. Solway was the supply 
point for logging in the Pinewood, Debs and Aure area 
and was the nearest rail point for freight for the Red 
Lake Agency. When the two schools were built at Red 
Lake in 1900 all of the supplies and materials were 
landed in Solway by the Great Northern and freighted by 
wagon to the agency. The “Solway Advocate” started 
publication October 25, 1898, and moved to Shevlin 
where it quit the next year. The ‘‘Solway Press” start- 
ed publication July 28, 1899, and continued until April 
18, 1901. Solway was an active logging town until just 
before it began to burn down in 1905. After that it 
continued to be a trading center for farmers who were 
getting record crops in return for their hard work. 


Hubbard County bordered Bemidji so closely on the 
south that Rosby, on the Great Northern to Cass Lake, 
was just on the county line, and Nary, the first station 
south on the M and I, was well into Hubbard County. 
Rosby was named for Ole Rosby, a farmer who had been 
in Bemidji earlier. It was a railroad landing for posts 
and poles and later was the birthplace of the Beltrami 
County Co-operative Creamery which eventually moved 
to Bemidji. Nary was named for Thomas J. Nary of 
Park Rapids who had kept the Pillsbury company store 
at the old Gull River townsite in 1880 and who later had 
come north to cruise for the same firm and finally be- 
come its land agent. 


Carr Lake, a mile south of the western shore of Lake 
Irving, was a supporting agricultural community of great 
importance to the county. First homesteaded by Robert — 
Carr and Alfonzo Godbout in 1893 it attracted such fam- 
ilies as Ed Rako, Herman Fenske, Alfred Moen, Bill 
Boyer, Tom Phibbs and August Jarchow who stayed on 
the land and developed it. Schools were built at Carr 
Lake almost as early as in Bemidji. 


There was other active areas in the county at this 
time. Buena Vista was never platted but was homestead- 
ed by W. J. Speelman when the ceded reservation land 
was opened for settlement on May 14 ,1896. Speelman 
soon started a post office. Joe Cyr, who had previously 
settled south of the reservation line, platted the town 
of Turtle Lake. These north and south segments of the 
same community were not always friendly. The south- 
ern faction got the post office away from Speelman for 
a while and then the northern faction got it back. Speel- 
man was a good advertiser and pointed out to the guests 
of his Summit Hotel that the water from the north side 
of the roof flowed to Hudson’s Bay, while that from the 
south side went to the Gulf of Mexico, and ‘the bath- 
room is down at the lake’”’. According to Ralph H. Dick- 
inson, an early resident, Buena Vista had two stores, two 
hotels, a sawmill, two saloons, a blacksmith shop, a 
church and a schoolhouse. Freeman Doud was operator 
of the stage route from Bemidji to Buena Vista and Lan- 
gor, a settlement just north of Blackduck. Buena Vista 
was on the canoe route from Red Lake to Cass Lake, at 
the Julian portage, and it was also near the old Red 
Lake-Leech Lake trail, the much-used wagon road be- 
tween Red Lake and Cass Lake and Leech Lake. 


On March 2, 1898, Nellie Blake started the Dysart 
post office on the northwest shore of Blackduck Lake, 
on the Langor stage route, and settlers often came there 
by boat to get their mail. For a time a mail launch ran 
on the lake. Langor post office antedated that at Black- 
duck. 


On May 10, 1898, William D. Palmer started a post 
office at old Nebish and apparently this was reached by 
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the same stage going Buena Vista and Dysart. On March 
20, 1900, Carl Durand, an early settler on the northeast 
shore of Mud Lake, started Delphine post office, named 
after his oldest daughter. Apparently this was on the 
stage route between Buena Vista and Nebish which, at 
that time, was operated by John Smart, brother of Tom. 


Buena Vista suffered what it considered a set-back 
when it was not designated a county seat, but a major 
calamity occurred when the newly building Minneapolis, 
Red Lake and Manitoba Railroad Company grade did not 
go through Buena Vista but was situated west. Buena 
Vista citizens had supported the building of the road, 
feeling it was good for the country, and a grateful C. A. 
Smith offered to move Buena Vista buildings to Puposky 
and to buy the Buena Vista property at a fair valuation. 
Few took the offer, preferring to stay where they had 
built their homes. 


With the building of the Red Lake line Puposky came 
into being and a post office was established there Sep- 
tember 26, 1905, by Robert P. McKnight. Puposky built 
up some with stores and hotels and a grade school and 
church. In 1908 the post office was robbed and the thief 
escaped by handcar. He was apprehended at the over- 
pass of the Red Lake line over the Great Northern west 
of Bemidji, and in the ensuing gun battle Deputy Sheriff 
Andrew Johnson was shot in the shoulder. The thief got 
away but seems to have been identified. Ole J. Laqua, 
who ran the store and post office in Puposky at that time, 
later went into the clothing busines in Bemidji. 


With the extension of the Red Lake line to Bemidji 
business in Nebish moved to Whitefish Junction, which 
was on the main line. How long the post office stayed 
in old Nebish is not known, but it was discontinued 
June 15, 1908, and re-established January 28, 1911, most 
likely at new Nebish. 


Redby became a favorite overnight stop for traveling 
men because of Pat Casson’s hotel and livery. A stage 
ran between Redby and Red Lake, making it possible 
for traveling men to go to Redby on the railroad, stay 
over night, take the stage to Red Lake, see their custom- 
ers, return to Redby and take the train out. Wesley 
Newman established the first post office there October 
1, 1907. Redby had a lot of Red Lake traffic because 
the dirt road between Bemidji and Red Lake was very 
poor, and the train was popular. 


On August 9, 1904, Nymore post office was formed 
with Oliver J. Tagley postmaster. Nymore was a platted 
village with its own hotels, stores, bank, and boosters. 
On December 15, 1923, the post office was transferred to 
Bemidji when the town applied for or accomplished in- 
clusion in the City of Bemidji. 


With the Crookston sawmill running full blast Be- 
midji was to have still another major mill. The Meehan 
Brothers of Thief River Falls, who had sawed many logs 
driven into Red Lake from the Blackduck, Cormorant 
and Battle River regions, had sold out to the Winton 
Lumber Company in 1902. Winton had acquired a good 
real of stumpage in the country bordering the Tama- 
rack River; so he built a new sawmill in Thief River 
Falls to handle it. When he secured the timber on Pine 
Island, which was better reached by rail than by water, 
he bought a practically new mill from the Foley-Bean 
Lumber Company of Princeton, had it dismantled, each 
piece numbered, and then had it hauled to Bemidji under 
the direction of Kenneth McIver. It was erected on the 
southeast shore of Lake Bemidji in 1907 by Gould and 
Richards and called the Bemidji Lumber Company. Joe 
Irvine loged Pine Island and sent the logs on the M and 
I to Winton’s mill in Bemidji. John Moberg logged on 
the south branch of the Battle River south of Kelliher 


for Winton. About 1913, after the Thief River Falls 
timber was sawed, the mill was sold to the Crookston 
Lumber Company and operated as Crookston Mill No. 2. 
In 1914 this mill was destroyed by fire with a loss of 
$100,000 and was rebuilt. In 1917 Crookston mill No. 7 
burned and also was rebuilt. At this time there was 
strong suspicion that the fire had been set by IWW’s, 
which was the label put on a group of men who had neg- 
lected to join the army but had come to town to foment 
labor strife. They were rounded up by Bemidji citizens, 
marched through the streets and put on an outgoing train 
with their fares paid. 


Mill No. 2 was dismantled by the Crookston Lumber 
Company and removed before Mill No. 1 quit business. 
In 1924 the planing mill and yards of Mill No. 1 burned, 
with an enormous loss. In 1926 the sawmill blew its 
last whistle and was dismantled and shipped out. Some 
of the personnel went with the Shevlin-Carpenter inter- 
ests to Canada and some to Oregon, but most of them 
stayed right in Bemidji because they liked the town. 
There are still a few residents here who worked on the 
immense log booms in Lake Bemidji. Others can re- 
member their work on the band saws and the huge gang 
saw (the concrete foundations of which still stand by the 
Nu Ply plant). There could hardly be any alive who, at 
the turn of the century, worked in the sorting works at 
the mouth of the Mississippi into Lake Irving. There 
are a few who can remember operation of the hoists on 
the east shore of Lake Irving with rails coming down 
along the shore of the lake, with a roundhouse, barracks 
for the crew and nearby shanties making up what was 
called South Bemidji, with its saloons. Vestiges of these 
grades and of the round house and turntable can still 
be seen by those who wish to walk into the vacant 
ground on the east side of the lake. Very few are still 
alive to remember the hoists and railroad spur going 
to the west side of Lake Irving (where Archie Bowers 
now lives) to haul logs to the Great Northern for T. B. 
Walker and the Grand Forks Lumber Company. This 
grade can easily be seen from the road around the west 
side of Lake Irving. For years afterwards a substantial 
portion of the population of Bemidji consisted of families 
of men who had been millwrights, sawyers, machinists, 
cruisers, and railroaders for the sawmills. 


From the foregoing it is evident that most of the 
roads in the county led to Bemidji, most certainly at tax 
time. Those from the Grygla area were an exception. 
This country was settled in the early 1890’s by Scandin- 
avians who homesteaded the land and created farms in 
the better portions of it. The first white men known to 
settle in this area were Erling Gilthvedt and Ole Bjor- 
ness, who came up the Moose River from Thief Lake in 
an Indian bark canoe to trap. They set up a trap line 
with three log cabin camps five to eight miles apart, run- 
ning from Moose River to the north fork of Rapid River. 
They trapped mainly Canadian lynx, otter, fisher, mink 
and brush and timber wolves. They thought they were the 
only two men in the north country until 1898, when they 
met Ed Wilcox and Fred Cook, who had trapped and 
hunted a few miles south of the Moose River country, 
chiefly around the southern boundary of Rapid River, 
which was a trapper’s paradise. These men found the 
way by compass, since there were no roads. Moose meat 
was a favorite with them; beaver was too slippery and 
tough. 


In 1900 Gilthvedt and Bjornson each filed on land, 
Gilthvedt on 160 acres in section 12. This was a heavy 
filing year because of drouth in southern Minnesota and 
in the Dakotas. The tall grass and hay in the new area 
was attractive to these unfortunate people, who did not 
realize that a large part of the area was normally bog 
with alternating strips of high land. 


In June, 1898, A. O. Fladeland of Fisher opened a 
small store in what is now the village of Grygla, in 
Marshall County, just over the line from Beltrami Coun- 
ty. This became a trading center. In 1899 settlers came 
into Lee township — all Scandinavian. T. J. Lillevold, 
arriving in 1901, introduced the first full-blooded Guern- 
sey cows and planted the first alfalfa. Olaf Hawkins and 
sons Harry, Levi and Philip built a huge hall and store 
and ran Carmel post office. They organized a thirteen- 
piece uniformed band which was popular at dances, 
meetings and social gatherings. 


In the severe drouth of 1899 and 1900 Henry Howland 
and his three sons walked 65 head of cattle from Cale- 
donia, North Dakota, to what is now Hamre township, 
where they wintered the herd with hay they had cut in 
open sloughs and meadows and housed the cattle in 
barns they had rolled up of logs the previous summer. 
In 1901 they walked their cattle back home, but later 
some of the Howlands returned and filed. Halvor Byklum 
was the first to file in Hamre Twp. in 1900. Lee, Hamre 
and Steenerson townships were divided by huge, prac- 
tically impassable swamp areas so that the north half 
was like a distant country to the south half. One lived 
either north of the bog or south of the bog. Peter Eber- 
hardt lived in Hamre several years with his son Emil, 
He had built boats on Red Lake, Rainy Lake, Lake of 
the Woods and on the Red River in Canada. A plaque 
honoring him hangs in the Minnesota State Capitol. 


Minnie Township was first settled in 1901 by Nels 
and Frank Hendrickson, who filed on adjoining home- 
steads. In 1905 Nels became postmaster of Malcolm post. 
office, this name originating from Malkolm, in Varm- 
land, Sweden. Spruce Grove township was named for a 
grove of spruce which was destroyed by drouth and for- 
est fires in 1910. In 1900 when Knute Hagelmoe filed 
there the land was high and dry and grass was plentiful. 
The next year it was all under water. Even so, others 
came to settle, and Rasmus Orheim established a post of- 
fice. 


Eric Sundberg told how he and other farmers acquir- 
ed livestock. He bought a cow and got a bull calf. Later 
he got another bull calf. Now he had the beginning of a 
team of oxen, and after a year or two of training the 
team was ready for work. Some men were forced to use 
a cow and an ox if fate willed it. No one thought of 
butchering a beef as long as the woods were full of deer, 
moose and bears. Peter Swanson was the first to file in 
Steenerson township, arriving in 1901. Twenty-four 
settlers moved in with him while they were building 
their houses. They formed a Swedish community. On 
June 18, 1906, Pete opened a grocery store and became 
postmaster of Thorhult, named after Thorhult in Smaa- 
land, Sweden. 


When the Soo Railroad built from Federal Dam in 
Cass County through Bemidji as far as Plummer in 1909 
and 1910 some new towns were platted along the right- 
of-way. Scribner, about two miles north of Wilton, was 
platted but never had a post office. This was little more 
than a road crossing and disorganized in 1920. Pine- 
wood, six miles north of Solway, was platted and John 
M. Fink was the first postmaster November 5, 1910. 
Pinewood built up quite a little in response to logging 
activity and had a hotel and a bank. The Soo tracks ran 
north of the Great Northern tracks and closely paralleled 
them between Bemidji and Cass Lake and along the right- 
of-way across the swamp west of Bemidji, where part 
of the Great Northern fill was taken advantage of in 
making the grade south of Grass Lake the Soo curved 
north. The Soo and M and I built a Union Passenger De- 
pot in Bemidji but kept separate freight depots. 


Bemidji grew rapidly, as is evidenced by the succes- 
sive pictures of Third Street. The first light supplied in 
1896 was not electricity, and it was not until 1898 that 
Andrew and Charles Warfield organized a company and 
built a light plant at a cost of $25,000. In January, 1900, 
it energized 2400 incandescent lamps, 15 arc lamps and 
35 street lights. The plant had an alternating system of 
three boilers and two engines with a capacity of 5000 
lights. Another 2,400 light dynamo was on the way, and 
a 250 horse-power condenser had just been installed. 
This firm bought 2500 cords of wood per year. 


On his own, Wellington G. Schroeder engaged Ernie 
Bourgeois, a Bemidji civil engineer, to study the Missis- 
sippi east of Bemidji with the object of picking a dam 
site. When the site was chosen Schroeder went about 
getting title to every other forty acre tract which would 
be submerged by the flowage. He then turned in his 
holdings for stock in the corporation building the dam 
and power plant, which was finished in 1909. Schroeder 
did not remain a stockholder very long, but the plant 
sent electricity into Bemidji to supplement that from the 
steam plant. The dam was stabilized by huge cribs of 
timber holding rock, of which the river had a plentiful 


supply. 


Efforts were being made to attract settlers to cut-over 
lands in the county. Land agents were active. Tom Nary 
had the Pillsbury lands and the Shevlin Land Company 
had the Crookston lands. The Silver brothers were 
among the townsiters of Bemidji and Turtle River and of- 
fered cut-over lands, as did W. F. Street of the Bemidji 
Townsite Company. Some of the Walker holdings were 
promoted by the Solway Land Company and others by 
J. J. Opsahl of Bemidji. These land companies adver- 
tised far and wide and held meetings in other areas of 
the state to induce settlers to come in and buy the land. 
The soil in the Solway country was rich but it contained 
stones and stumps and clearing it required a large 
amount of back-breaking work. The same held true of 
much of the cut-over land of the county. It was found 
too late, in some instances, that some of it was poor soil 
and did not warrant opening up. This land went tax 
delinquent right away and a second growth of poplar 
eventually sprang up on it. Jackpine grew on some of it 
but no Norway or white pine. According to law the 
slashings had to be burned. 


A typical land company situation was that of the Sol- 
way Land Company. The articles of incorporation were 
filed July 30, 1898, with the secretary of state in St. 
Paul. The proof of publication was filed August 8, 1898. 
The next day, August 9, thousands of acres of land were 
conveyed by the Red River Lumber Company (Walker) 
to the Solway Land Company. Just a week later the 
Solway Land Company mortgaged the property, the 
mortgage being signed by George A. Lammers, president, 
and James W. Foley, secretary. 


The Solway Land Company headquartered in Still- 
water with Mark Barron, general agent. Arthur Brose 
was local agent for several months, and then Fred O. 
Sibley took over. Land was offered for from $2.00 to 
$5.00 per acre. An ad in the Solway Press offered 25,000 
acres of wood, meadow and farm lands—a big bonanza. 
In 1908-1909 Nels Bye, a bartender and itinerant school 
teacher took over the Solway Land and Development 
Company and the real influx of Norwegians began, with 
the largest group arriving in April, 1910. During the 
great depression of the thirties Martin Sorenson, retired 
Salvation Army captain and a native of rural Solway, 
filed a renewal of the articles of incorporation and start- 
ed waves of new settlers from South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Arkansas and other states. Most of them took 
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raw land but, with back-breaking labor, succeeded in 
building homes and farms. 


J. J. Opsahl was an early land man and likely settled 
more people than any other man or firm. He loved Bel- 
trami County and was enthusiastic about its possibilities. 
He had a railroad survey made which never materialized 
into a road. One of his last projects was platting Wa- 

| ville, on the east side of Lake Bemidji, south of Lavinia. 

He built a pavilion and some cottages and sold some 
lots, but these activities were during rather hard times. 
H. E. Rice, as agent, salvaged what he could of the Shev- 
lin lands. 


In 1909, in spite of vast tracts of cut-over land lying 
idle waiting for buyers, there was a demand for agricul- 
tural land and for land improvement, as is shown by the 
ditching north of Red Lake. This is well told in the 
words of John G. Morrison, Jr. and of A. D. Johnson, 
former auditor of Beltrami County. 


John Morrison wrote: ‘““This was the time of the ditch- 
ing spree that Beltrami County and other places indulged 
in. The land north of Red Lake held promise in the minds 
of many if the swamps and peat bogs could only be drain- 
ed. I was homesteading at the time on Rapid River, 
about eight miles east and north of Fourtowns. I was 
on high ground and even had a cellar under my house, 
but those around me were not so fortunate. 


“All these lands had been ceded by the Red Lake 
Indians under the provision of the Nelson Act of 1889, 
which provided applicable conditions to carry out the 
General Severalty Act promulgated by the Dawes Act 
of 1887. All these ceded lands were subject to home- 
stead entry laws and, in addition, were subject to the 
payment of $1.25 per acre when proof was made in com- 
pliance with homestead laws. 


“Under the current ditching practice any group of 

settlers could petition the court to have the land surveyed 
with a view to having it ditched. The settlers around 
me were on lower land and wanted to drain it. They had 
understood when they settled that they could have ditch- 
es. I was chosen to represent them and place the ditch 
application before Judge Stanton, asking for forty miles 
of excavation to widen and deepen Rapid River from 
its source, which was in a floating bog. There were not 
many questions asked. The judge seemed perfectly 
willing that we have the ditch. Engineers were then 
chosen to make the survey and viewers were sent out 
there to see if the benefits would justify the project. Then 
a final hearing was held, and we were astonished to be 
awarded much more ditch than we had asked for. Many 
collaterals were thought necessary. All this process took 
about three or four months, and then the county commis- 
sioners approved it and issued the bonds to pay for it. 
The costs of surveying, construction and administration 
were charged against the properties benefitted and were 
paid as a separate ditch tax over a period of twenty 
years. The first five years only the interest was to be 
paid, and during the next fifteen years the entire prin- 
cipal and remaining interest were to be paid. This land, 
being opened for settlement purposes by purchase at 
$1.25 per acre, was immediately taxable; so the general 
tax and the ditch tax were both levied. 


“We wanted to deepen Rapid River so it could ac- 
cept collateral ditches. The ditching machines came in 
with very few men manning them. They didn’t give 
much, if any, employment to the homesteaders around. 
E. A. Dahl was one of the ditching contractors. John 
Parker was ditching around Thief River Falls, where 
Thief Lake was drained. These ditching machines were 
huge and were made so they could be manned in swam- 


py country. There was a thick layer of peat on most 
of the land. In many instances this was burned off so 
that ditches could be dug in the underlying soil. 


“A lot of this land in the ditching area was sold, 
some of it unseen. A. A. Andrews of Bemidji had a 
lucrative business locating people in this country. With 
his boat he picked up prospects at Red Lake, usually, 
and brought them over to his farm on the northeast 
short of the lake, north of Waskish. His farm was a 
show place, and he used it to demonstrate to prospec- 
tive settlers what could be grown on the soil. He then 
loaded his prospects back into his boat and took them 
to the locations, many of which could be reached by 
way of the Tamarack or Red Lake rivers. Many non- 
residents from outside the state came in, and they were 
favorably impressed. The buyers did not have to live 
on the land but they did have to pay the two hundred 
dollars for 160 acres and assume the ditch lien, which 
varied somewhat from parcel to parcel. The liens ran 
from three to four dollars per acre and the taxes about 
four or five dollars a forty. The interest on the bonds ran 
between four and six per cent. Many settlers and spec- 
ulators paid up to $25.00 bonus for particular tracts 
of land. As a matter of fact, some bid against one an- 
other by offering bonuses. This bonus money went to 
the federal government. 


“Although this land looked mighty good from An- 
drews’ farm it proved incapable of supporting a pop- 
ulation, and settlers lost their money and the land 
through non-payment of taxes. Andrews had located 
many men up there by proxy, and it was a while before 
some of them woke up. He stayed in business until it 
was no longer possible to induce settlement. The ditches 
got rid of some of the water around Fourtowns but 
in the majority of cases the beavers made dams and 
diverted the water so fast that agriculture was impos- 
sible. The land was too flat for ditching. As a result, 
Beltrami County was faced with a large ditch bond in- 
debtedness amounting to almost three million dollars, 
which it could not possibly pay and which it was hard- 
ly in the mood to pay in view of the relinquishment 
of much of that land for taxes.” 


A. D. Johnson follows: ‘‘When I took office as au- 
ditor in 1918 quite a bit of land north of Red Lake had 
become tax-delinquent, and the future of that country 
did not look good. Ditches were still being constructed 
because there were still many advocates and enthus- 
iasts. Before the ditching ceased Beltrami County had 
about 1400 miles of ditch. As I remember, ditch 24 
was the longest, 250 miles. Possibly ditch 11 was some- 
thing like 200 miles. The petition for ditch 25 was 
signed by nine freeholders, only three of whom lived 
on the land affected by the proposed ditch. The cost 
of this ditch was $554,749.22. At the hearing on the 
petition to establish this ditch about sixty citizens from 
Grant Valley Township and the City of Bemidji ap- 
peared and protested but were informed by the court 
that the hearing was for those whose lands were af- 
fected. The ditch was built, later filled up, and it proved 
of no value to anyone. In no instance up to 1917 did the 
boards of Beltrami or Koochiching counties refuse to 
issue bonds of those counties to pay the expense of any 
drainage ditch which had been established by order of 
the district court. 


“The total cost of construction of the 1507 miles of 
ditch (850 miles in Beltrami County and 657 miles in 
what became Lake of the Woods County) was $3,046,- 
318.26. The total amount of liens filed was $3,124.928.75 
and the total amount of the bonds sold $3,089,850.00. 
In 1916, when only the interest was due, the tax delin- 
quency was only 1.3%, but in 1917 it rose sharply to 
10%, and in 1918, the year I was elected, it was 15%. 


The delinquency rose to 52% by 1922 and to 77% by 
1927. 


“When Lake of the Woods County split off from 
Beltrami County in 1922 it assumed 48% of the ditch 
bonds, but Beltrami County was obligated to see that 
they were paid. In 1926 the valuation of Lake of the 
Woods County paying taxes was a million dollars, and 
that was the amount of their share of the outstanding 
ditch bonds. The picture was slightly brighter in Bel- 
trami County where the tax-paying assessed valuation 
was $4,190,000 and the ditch bonds almost one and a 
half million dollars. 


“We must give Senator Harry Bridgman credit for 
suggesting a way out. In 1927 he called a meeting at 
International Falls to discuss the matter with those of 
us who were interested. Among those at the first meet- 
ing were Billy Noonan of the ‘“Baudette Region’, Ed 
Chillgren, state representative from Little Fork, and 
Frank Duxbury and I from Bemidji. Bridgman said “I 
believe I have an idea that will carry. It is legislation 
providing for a game preserve made up of these ditched 
and tax-forfeited lands’. He then developed his idea 
of turning the land over to the state for conservation 
purposes in return for payment of the ditch bonds. The 
plan had to be developed so that the state could legit- 
imately spend its money in this way and could reason- 
ably expect some return on its investment. 


“After the idea was presented others took interest. 
Wiliam F. Zaucke, a Baudette merchant, State Repre- 
sentative Gustav Erickson of Baudette, H. Z. Mitchell 
of the “Bemidji Pioneer,’ and Earle A. Barker, presi- 
dent of the Bemidji Civic and Commerce Association, 
got behind and pushed. Attorney Charles Pegelow was 
helpful, and M. D. Weeks, auditor of Lake of the Woods 
County, and I were naturally interested. Some of our 
ditches ran into Koochiching County, and this county 
was in bad financial straits because of the ditch liens. 
Butler was county attorney at International Falls when 
the idea was formulated but he took no active part in 
preparing the legislation. When J. J. Hadler shortly 
became county attorney there we had an able and vig- 
orous helper. He was very valuable in presenting the 
material before the committees in the legislature. We 
had many meetings down there before we could get 
anywhere. Public Domain was the first committee, and 
from there the matter went to the Finance Committee 
in the Senate and Appropriations Committee in the 
House. There undoubtedly were other committees. We 
started our promotion work in 1927 and the final wind- 
up was not until 1932. The first time we asked for 2% 
million dollars and got 1% million. Then we had ito go 
back again, reorganize our committees, and press for 
more legislation to wipe out about 3 million dollars of 
indebtedness. We got our release from the bonds and 
turned the land over to the state. The game preserve 
extends south to the south boundary of township 155. 


‘Some of the ditch engineers were Ernie Bourgeois, 
Bill Evarts, John Burke, Paddock and Dent. Among the 
viewers I remember Sam Dolgaard and Henry Pfund 
of Kelliher. Jim George was auditor during most of the 
ditch construction and he saw that the required notices 
were posted and the bonds authorized by the county 
board were issued. I think the first ditch in the county 
was dug in 1909. In 1917 ditch construction and estab- 
lishment of new ditches were suspended because of the 
effect of the war on the municipal bond market. After 
the war ditches were again promoted by interested part- 
ies but they were handled conservatively.” 


During the period of operation of its Wilton and 
Northern R.R. the Crookston Lumber Company was 
unwilling to ship on the Red Lake line. In 1908 they 
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drove Whitefish Lake logs through Red Lake and down: 
the Red Lake River to Crookston rather than rail them) 
to Bemidji. However, in 1912 log-carrying on the Wil- 
ton and Northern was about done, and a reconciliation 
took place between the Crookston Lumber Cmpany 
and the Minneapolis, Red Lake and Manitoba R.R. Com- 
pany, largely through the efforts of A. L. Molander 
of the Red Lake line. Track was laid between Island 
Lake and the Red Lake spur at the Nebish gravel pits 
and for a summer Crookston logs came over to the 
Red Lake line on the railroad and then went on to 
Bemidji. In 1914 the rails were pulled up from the 
Wilton and Northern and Fowlds and Island Lake en- 
tered a decline and finally disappeared. The Red Lake 
line assumed all the traffic. The Crookston Lumber 
Company put in a camp at Neeley’s Siding for their 
timber to the north. The last Crookston timber hauled 
on the Red Lake line was in 1925 and ’26 when the 
Mud Lake timber cut from north of Puposky came down 
on it. 


The Red Lake road had another good volume of 
traffic when, in 1916, the International Lumber Com- 
pany (Backus and Brooks) was successful bidder on 
50,000 acres of pine on the Red Lake Reservation. The 
timber on the south shore of Red Lake had long been 
sought by lumbermen, and Knute Nelson helped them: 
by introducing a bill for the creation of a national 
forest which, like similar legislation creating the Chip4 
pewa National Forest in 1902, provided for the cutting 
of most of the timber. The final result was that 80% 
of the timber was cut, amounting to 105 million feet, for 
which the International Lumber Company paid $1,395,- 
585.46 to the Red Lake Indian fund in Washington. All 
of this timber was logged by John Moberg and shipped 
on the Red Lake line through Bemidji and north to 
International Falls for sawing. About that same time 
George Cochran logged a large stand of beautiful Rug- 
gles timber between Buena Vista and Turtle Lake, 
landed it in Turtle Lake and drove it to a Red Lake 
R.R. spur and hoist on the west shore where Sherma- 
dell Resort now is. It went to Bemidji and then on to 
Neils at Cass Lake. 


After closing of the Crookston mill the Red Lake 
line operated with difficulty, even though a common 
carrier, and in 1939 the rails were pulled up and all 
that remained was the telephone line and its right-of- 
way, which was sold. The Bemidji depot is now a pri- 
vate home and the Redby depot fell into disrepair and 
was torn down only a few years ago. The Puposky depot 
burned but the Nebish depot is a residence. 


During the first World War the Naval Militia under 
Earle A. Barker and Ralph Lycan went to duty first, 
and then there were several drafts, besides enlistments, 
for the army. During this time there was a good deal 
of influenza among the civilians as well as among the 
military personnel. The armistice was greeted with wild 
cheering and blowing of whistles and everyone was 
greatly relieved. 


There had been a good market for farm produce 
during the war and the farmers and townspeople had 
some money. There was a tendency to expand credit, 
although locally there was not too much cause for opti- 
mism, business-wise. The timber resources in the im- 
mediate vicinity had been pretty well exhausted, and 
farm prices were depressed because of the great pro- 
duction facilities which had developed during the feed- 
ing of Europe. The lumber companies who were holding 
large acreages of cut-over land in hopes of selling it 
for farms let it go tax-delinquent. As the tax base 
shrunk the taxes rose. Non-Payment of taxes on land 
was so general that in 1927 a more stringent law, pro- 
viding for definite forfeiture, was devised by the leg- 


islature. Thereafter, all lands on which taxes were not 
baid for five years would automatically forfeit to the 
state without further notice. 


The war had given commercial fishing at Red Lake 
boost. John G. Morrison’s account reads, in part: ‘‘Dur- 
ing the war the state safety commission started a fish- 
ry at Red Lake to get food for public institutions. After 
he emergency there was no law under which the fish- 
ry could continue. Before the fishery had been estab- 
ished a white fish weighing from four to seven pounds 
ad brought ten cents and a walleyed pike of legal size 
12 inches) had brought a nickel. when it could be sold. 


The state probably did not have much jurisdiction 
ver Red Lake but it did have jurisdiction over the sale 
f fish throughout the state. There had to be a law per- 
itting the fish caught in Red Lake to be sold through- 
ut Minnesota. At that time commercial fishing was 
rmitted only on boundary lakes. John B. Hanson, a 
edby merchant, got a bill introduced into the legis- 
lature investing the fishing rights in six people, only 
two of whom were Indians. They would handle all the 
fishing, setting the nets themselves or buying from the 
Indians, but they were not compelled by the bill to 
buy from the Indians. 


“Superintendent Dickens of Red Lake and I rewrote 
the bill to favor the Indians, confining its application 
to Red Lake by saying the lake had to have so many 
square miles. The state was to administer the whole 
thing and the Indians were to do all the fishing. The 
state was to have a couple of pond nets out in the lake 
so that if the Indians did notbring in enough fish, orders 
could be filled out of these nets. After two years this 
bill was passed. Even under the new bill the Indians 
could not forget they owned all the fish in the lake 
and they cut the net on the Ponemah side. A pond 
net is worth a lot of money. Finally such hostile acts 
became infrequent when the Indians saw they were 
being treated fairly. 


“This fishery started out with only sheds for shelter, 
and the state made money; so we went down to St. Paul 
to see the governor and attorney general and ask if we 
could use this money. There was a $40,000 fund and 
we needed a cold storage house for the fish. The at- 
torney general said the use of the funds for this pur- 
pose was legal; so we asked him for the hatchery.” 


Beltrami County always had a good group of boost- 
ers among its citizens and officials. Its schools Were as 
good as any in the state and now it was ready for a 
normal school. The legislature on April 19, 1913, had 
authorized establishment of an additional normal school 
and provided for the appointment of a special commis- 
sion to select a site for the new school. Bemidji went 
after this. A beautiful tract of land on the shore of Lake 
Bemidji having been secured, the citizens of Bemidji 
bought the land and presented it to the state. By an 
act of April 24, 1915, the legislature appropriated $25,- 
000 with which to lay out the grounds and begin build- 
ing. By legislative act approved April 23, 1917, an ad- 
ditional appropriation of $75,000 was made which, with 
the sum already appropriated, was used to construct the 
first unit of the main building, the cornerstone of which 
was laid on August 10, 1918, by Governor J. A. A. 
Burnquist. Building was completed in the early spring 
of 1919 and the first session of school opened June 23, 
1919. The first regular year opened the following Sep- 
tember. Pictures of the first summer session are still 
to be found in the collections of some of the early 
teachers, and this and successive summer sessions filled 
a great need for the teachers of the surrounding com- 
munities. Manfred Deputy from Indiana was the first 
president, and he brought with him quite a few Indiana 


teachers. The school was run on rather strict Metho- 
dist lines the first years and there was small turn-over 
in faculty. 


In 1920 Maria Sanford Hall, a women’s dormitory, 
was erected at a cost of $100,000, and this offered a spe- 
cial attraction for parents of non-resident girls. In con- 
templation of further expansion it was decided to take 
the heating plant out of the basement of the main build- 
ing and construct a separate plant. This was built at the 
east end of Fourteenth Street in 1926 at a cost of $65,000. 
The following year a $105,000 addition was made to the 
south end of the main building. 


In the legislative session of 1921 the name of the 
school was changed to Bemidji State Teachers College, 
and authority was given to organize a four-year course 
leading to a bachelor’s degree. In 1925 a four-year pro- 
fessional curriculum leading to the Bachelor of Educa- 
tion degree was authorized, and this degree was confer- 
red for the first time in 1928. In 1929 the degree was 
changed to Bachelor of Science. 


In the cold January of 1921 the Bemidji High School 
at Eighth and Irvine was completely destroyed by fire 
after only a thirteen-year existence, and there was some 
delay and discussion about a more central site for the 
new school. Finally, houses and pine trees were cleared 
from two square blocks at the north end of Beltrami 
Avenue, extending north from Fifteenth Street, and the 
new $225,000 school of brick and reinforced concrete 
was ready for the class of 1923. Terra cotta and leaded 
windows were then in style. John C. West was superin- 
tendent as J. W. Smith principal. 


Beltrami County was always promoting through its 
fair, and the various townships enthusiastically and faith- 
fully exhibited. The first fair in the county was held 
at Buena Vista in 1904 and was promoted by J. W. Speel- 
man. In Leonard Dickinson’s words, ‘“‘They had some 
large exhibits there. In fact, old man Sorenson, Soren 
Sorenson’s father, was the judge. He gave Cyril and me 
first prize for the chickens we brought over. Whatever 
they were we just took them down there and got first 
prize. He gave us some shrubbery and some strawberry 
and raspberry plants.” 


This was the only fair held in Buena Vista. Wellington 
G. Schroeder was interested in the first fairs in Bemidji 
and by 1908 Beltrami County was exhibiting at the Min- 
nesota State Fair a full line of grain as well as vege- 
tables. By 1910 the Beltrami County fair grounds was 
built north of Sixteenth Street and between Irvine and 
Bemidji avenues in Bemidji, and a large race track a 
half mile around was an early feature. In 1920 the fair 
became large enough to be called the Northern Minne- 
sota Fair and four and five day fairs were advertised by 
large hand bills posted as far south as Pine River. A 
large grandstand was erected, the newly organized Be- 
midji Boys Band played in front of it, and Chad Jewett 
was prominent among the announcers. Charlie Van with 
Dot at the piano brought down the crowd with “Ida” as 
few have heard it sung since. Those were the days of 
horse and auto races and airplane wing-walking and 
stunt flying and parachute drops. Before the war, and 
even after, balloon ascensions with fires built inside until 
the balloon was sufficiently full of hot air to rise thrill- 
ed the onlookers. Then the balloonist in tights made his 
ascent, holding onto a trapeze arrangement hanging from 
a parachute tied with a slip knot to the balloon. After 
being way up in the air he cut loose in his parachute, the 
balloon turned upside down and the smoke came out, and 
there was a mad rush of the kids to the expected site of 
fall. Excitement like that built the fair. 


With the depression the fair lost money. The low 
point was in 1939 when a high wind blew the top off the 
grandstand. The grandstand was still used as a bleachers 
and exhibits were still housed inside, but its glory and 
“bigness”? were gone. 


After World War II the fair grounds was moved to 
open up the ground for residence property, for expansion 
of the Bemidji schools and for the Beltrami County High- 
way Department buildings on Bemidji Avenue. Tempo- 
rary veterans housing was constructed on the Irvine Ave- 
nue side of the grounds. When the new fairgrounds was 
built up west of Bemidji, south of Highway No. 2, some 
of the better buildings were moved there from the old 
grounds. Other exhibit buildings were gradually added 
and finally a grandstand in 1958. The fair has continued 
to attract exhibits from the townships and many 4-H 
clubs and has obtained the best midways and carnival 
attractions. It is now building up in attendance and finan- 
cial stability, largely through the efforts of such men as 
Henry Krebs (now deceased), George Guyan, and Ray 
Witt, to name a few. The buildings are in excellent re- 
pair and there is enough acreage for expansion. 


Tracts of timber still stood around Lake Bemidji and 
were earnestly sought by sawmills. Beautiful Ruggles 
pine, which reportedly had been hand-picked by the 
moneyed man from Michigan from Walker’s holdings in 
the early 1890’s, had been allowed to stand longer than 
most timber in the county. Neils had bought other Rug- 
gles pine at Gnat Lake, and at Turtle Lake and had log- 
ged it in 1916. Now he bought some of the Ruggles hold- 
ings on Lake Bemidji and in 1919 residents were dis- 
mayed when John Moberg started cutting on the east side 
of the road going around the southeast side of the lake, 
lowering the horizon appreciably. He drove these logs 
down the Mississippi to the Neils mill in Cass Lake. 


There still stood tracts bordering the eastern shore of 
the lake and bordering the north shore in the regions of 
the flowing well and Rocky Point. This fine timber was 
included in Lake Bemidji State Park which was acquired 
by the State of Minnesota through condemnation proceed- 
ings which were commenced on February 21, 1924. In 
the Rocky Point area there was a Beltrami County Boys’ 
Camp on which camp buildings had been erected with 
NYA funds. In 1953 the county donated this camp to the 
state park in lieu of contributing towards maintenance of 
the park. Soon the dollar state park sticker for automo- 
biles brought in enough money to give the park service 
means of improving the park. 


A quit-claim deed dated April 26, 1948, from the 
Dickinson Lumber Company of Bemidji to the State of 
Minnesota established the Buena Vista State Park in the 
old location of Buena Vista postoffice near Lake Julia. 


Beltrami County was 153 miles long from north to 
south and was separated into two main areas of settle- 
ment, that running south from Red Lake to the southern 
boundary of the county, and that clustered along the 
northern boundary and adjacent to the Rainy River. 
While the population of the northern part was not much 
more than five thousand, that of the southern area was 
over twenty thousand. It was irksome for people in the 
northern part to travel way to Bemidji at tax time when 
rarely did they have any other business there. Bemidji 
was not centrally located. Recognizing this practical div- 
ision of the county, for a number of years the district 
court held extra sessions at Baudette to try cases arising 
in the northern part of the area. Separate records were 
kept of actions tried at each session. Finally the citizens 
of the northern districts began to campaign to be cut off. 
from Beltrami County, and a county seat fight loomed. 


. 
* 


The agitation culminated in an election in which the feel- 
ings of the electorate in both parts of the county were 
mixed. The remoteness of the area, as far as Bemidji 
was concerned, prevented any organized campaign 
against the change, the main feeling being that it would 
be nice to have all the tax-delinquent drainage ditch land 
included in the new county, thus relieving Beltrami 
County of that debt. The vote was 3,390 in favor of and 
2,283 against division, indicating that all of the favorable 
vote did not come from the Lake of the Woods district. 
The new county, organized January 1, 1923, was includ- 
ed in the Fifteenth Judicial District with Aitken, Bel- 
trami, Cass, Clearwater, Crow Wing, Hubbard, Itasca and 
Koochiching counties. Pending cases triable at Baudette 
were made triable in the district court of Lake of the 
Woods County. Beltrami County was left with 62 full 
and 17 fractional townships, and there have been no fur- 
ther changes in its boundary lines. 


When the sawmill closed in 1926 Bemidji and sur- 
rounding country kept on going. One cannot point to any 
one industry that took the place of the sawmill, but mill 
activity had gradually declined the past few years with 
closing of Mill No.2 and burning of the yards and plan- 
ing mill of Mill No. 1. Krueger-Brougton immediately 
set up a mill to saw dead-heads they were systematically 
picking from the lakes and rivers. Red Lake, Lake Be- 
midji and Lake Irving were full of sunken logs, and these 
were raised. It is said that the Mississippi River west of 
Bemidji is still full of them. Gathering them involved 
getting a quit claim deed to all bark marks and log 
stamps from the original owners of the logs. These 
stamps were all registered in the office of the surveyor- 
general. Deadhead lumber was stained but otherwise of 
good quality. 


There were other wood -working industries in the 
county. A. M. Bagley had long operated the Bemidji 
Manufacturing Company in Bemidji, west of Mississippi 
Avenue South. E. E. Kenfield and Sons had box factories 
in Cass Lake and Bemidji at one time and maintained 
the one in Bemidji. The Interstate Power Company had 
taken over the Warfield interests and had built a large 
steam plant east beyond the mill site. There were small 
custom sawmills scattered throughout the country. There 
was still some saw timber in the country but none war- 
ranting logging by steam jammers and such mass meth- 
ods. 


According to Folwell, after the sale of the timber on 
the fifty thousand acres of the Red Lake forest there was 
left on its remaining acres sixty-five million feet of pine 
timber. The Department of Interior now decided to cut 
and manufacture this on the reservation and put the lum- 
ber on the market. In 1925 a sawmill at Redby costing, 
with logging outfits, $244,475.76 was put into operation. 
The plan was to cut and sell some five million feet during 
a season. Selective cutting was to be practiced where 
practical and, where not, seed trees were to be left. 


At first nearly 70% of the work force was composed 
of white men, with A. C. Goddard in charge. Cyril Dick- 
inson of Bemidji built the mill. In 1936 landing logs in 
Red Lake ceased and since then logs have been trucked 
directly to the mill. In 1950, due to a diminishing timber 
supply on the reservation logging was done at Little Pine 
Island, an area of timber which reverted to the Indians 
in some way and was located 90 miles away. In the first 
six logging seasons at Little Pine Island about 18 million 
feet of logs were trucked to the mill for sawing. At pres- 
ent the entire work force of the mill, with the exception 
of one man, is Indian. 


When the depression came Beltrami County did not 
suffer from it as much as communities generally consider- 
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d “better off’’. There was less change here than in more 
ndustrialized communities. In 1930, of course, money 
as tight. Potatoes which had sold for $2.00 per bushel 
.n the fall of 1929, dropped to a nickel and digging them 
was not worthwhile. There was a lot of tax delinquency. 
The Interstate Power Company, which had sold stock in 
{Bemidji and surrounding country (preferred stock bear- 
ng 5% interest) went broke enough to make this stock 
orthless. The Otter Tail Power Company then too over 
n Bemidji and tributary country. Blackduck and Kelli- 
er still operated their municipal plants. Things were 
ardest when the banks closed—all but one—and oppor- 
unists with money came in to buy up the slightly ques- 
ionable assets of the banks for little on the dollar and 
old them for better times. This practice was almost scan- 
alous. Beltrami County had one bank that was strong 
nough to stand its ground —the First National of Be- 
idji. Andrew Warfield was able and willing to place 
n the portfolio of the bank enough securities to satisfy 
he examiners, his bank stayed open and the depositors 
id not lose a cent. The others stayed closed for some 
ime and the customers lost up to 40% of their holdings. 


In the middle of the depression many poor people 
rom other states, notably South Dakota and other parts 
f Minnesota, came into Beltrami County and settled on 
nimproved land with no visible means of making a liv- 
ng. About that time, in 1935, the Beltrami County Wel- 
are Board was organized and was swamped with re- 
uests for relief orders. They processed applicants for 
mployment on WPA and authorized medical treatment 
f these people and their families. They paid less than 
he going rate but it was cash, something rare in the doc- 
or’s office at that time. WPA projects were carried out 
or several years. One was the building of the college 
thletic field, which cost the government $100,000. The 
oncrete bleachers cost $45,000, the field cost $45,000 and 
the labor was additional. The State of Minnesota paid 
out no money since the old gymnasium was used as the 
sponsor’s contribution. An auditorium for Bemidji High 
School was constructed by WPA. The school board had 
accumulated enough for the sponsor’s share; so there was 
no bond issue. Another project was putting in concrete 
street markers in Bemidji. All of these have since been 
replaced by metal sign posts. 


A Beltrami County History-writing project revolved 
about copying historical notes from the Bemidji papers 
and interviewing pioneers. Those interviewed were John 
O. Anderson and Joe Jerome of Battle River; John Gil- 
stad, Henry Kolden, E. L. Oberg, J. C. Thompson and 
Lydia Wentworth of Blackduck, William Mahar of Buena 
Vista, John Rice of Farley, Gunder G. Moi and Iver O. 
Ungstad of Frohn, William Hines of Hines, William Len- 
non of Kelliher, Ole Gullickson of Nebish, Charles Lund- 
gren of Pinewood, William J. Tisdell and Charles Durand 
of Puposky, Otto Berg and Sam Urseth of Shotley, Mrs. 
S. A. Ruskjer of Solway, Mrs. Bertha Knutson of Spruce 
Grove, James Cyr of Turtle Lake township, W. E. Wil- 
liams and Pete Larkin of Turtle River, Peter Bach of 
Waskish; and Mrs. F. S. Arnold, Elmer O. Glidden, R. A. 
Hannah, J. W. Lund, Manaseth Pettingill, Wellington G. 
Schroeder, Ole Stortroen, and Dr. J. T. Tuomy of Be- 
midji. One clipping was titled “First postoffice in county 
at Cass Lake” and another “History of Saum of John 
Helblad.” Clippings covering all phases of county activ- 
ity were copied into a series of notebooks, four copies of 
which were made. The best preserved is the series kept 
by H. Z. Mitchell, director of the project, and recently 
given to the Beltrami County Historical Society. 


There was a CCC Camp at Wilton and another one at 
Pike Bay. Old Age Assistance and Aid to Dependent 
Children were sponsored by the federal government and 
the State of Minnesota with a 1/6 county share in 1937. 


As a result of the poverty of the incoming people and 
of a good many of the Indians on the Red Lake reserva- 
tion, where so many ADC and OAA recipients are locat- 
ed, the resources of the welfare office and of the county 
treasury have been heavily taxed, and often it has been 
necessary for the county to borrow money or issue war- 
rants against the future to float itself until the next taxes 
come in. When the welfare board was established in 1935 
with James R. Mitchell as executive secretary there were 
few trained assistants available, and a good amount of 
detail work fell upon the secretary. When people in the 
county became used to a higher tax rate and the county 
commissioners became resigned to higher county ex- 
penses, the executive secretary who succeeded Mitchell 
in 1948 departmentalized his organization with the help 
of a newly trained class of welfare workers, a sign of the 
times, with resulting higher expenditures. The rise in 
hospital charges in Bemidji and at the University of Min- 
nesota Hospitals added a great burden—as did all infla- 
tionary trends. Beltrami County has been designated as 
a distressed area and has received special consideration 
in computing state aids for relief as well as education. 
The post of executive secretary of the Beltrami County 
Welfare Board, now held by Roger Headley, has been 
considered a challenge in the professional field. The 
county has now long been faced with the need for more 
money to support its share of welfare costs, some of them 
increased by more generous grants of the legislature in 
response to increased federal grants-in-aid. This need for 
more money and the attendant shrinkage in the tax base 
has been put well by Maurice J. Godfrey, Beltrami Coun- 
ty Land Commissioner, as follows: 


“By 1936 five million acres of Minnesota land had 
been forfeited, 4,200,000 of these in northwestern Minne- 
sota. This was a desperate situation. People who had 
come to Minnesota in hopes of making a living as inde- 
pendent farmers were being deprived of the land they 
had come here to get. The taxing units were impoverish- 
ed through lack of revenue. To see the magnitude of the 
forfeiture one should look at the history. In 1856 all the 
land in the state was under public ownership. By 1876 
15% had been acquired privately. Twenty years later 
40% had come into private hands, and by 1936 83% of 
the land in the state was, technically at least, under priv- 
ate title. By 1946, however, due to tax-forfeiture, private 
ownership had slipped back to 35%. 


“Coming down to Beltrami County, the total land 
aggregates 1,604,695 acres, of which only 447,150 acres, 
or 27.8%, was on the tax rolls in 1948. Federal land in 
Beltrami County aggregated 456,922 acres, or 28.5%; 
state land 58,895 acres, or 3.6%; and tax-forfeited land 
641,528 acres, or 40%. Land in farms was 308,728 acres 
and that under cultivation 110,913 acres, or 6.9% of the 
total land of the county. 


“The legislature during several sessions pondered the 
disposition on this tax-forfeited land, and state laws fram- 
ed in 1935 put the administration of this property largely 
into the hands of county and township. officers and prov- 
ided that before it could be offered for sale it must first 
be classified by the county board and this classification 
approved by the township board. The timber appraisals 
would be approved by the State Department of Conserva- 
tion. The revenue derived from this land and timber was 
to be pro-rated to the several taxing units as follows: 
state 10%, county 30%, townships, city or villages 20% 
and school districts 40%. These are the same proportions 
in which real estate taxes are distributed. 


“Beltrami County has approximately 460,000 acres in 
the drainage area, which is known as the Red Lake Game 
Preserve, and 176,000 acres of tax-forfeited land outside 
the preserve held in trust for local taxing units. To 
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handle these lands properly Beltrami County established 
a land department, with Paul Olstad as first land commis- 
sioner, and in 1939 it pioneered a zoning act which serves 
as the key to land-use control. It places all lands in one 
of two classes. Class 1 lands are unrestricted, where all 
uses not in conflict with law are permitted. Class 2 lands 
are restricted, where construction of buildings, occupancy 
and year-around residence are not permitted. Class 2 
lands are submarginal where settlers cannot be expected 
to make a living and where the county should not be ex- 
pected to maintain roads or schools. In 1941 a state law 
was passed offering Class 1 land in exchange for Class 2 
land to these people needing rehabilitation. 


“On tax-feited lands selective cutting was initiated 
and carried out. The mature, diseased or suppressed trees 
in any lot were marked for cutting. In 1948 Beltrami 
County had 300 parcels of timber land operating on a 
sustained yield basis. The income from this and from the 
sales of land have brought an average of 14 cents a 
year, which exceeds the income to the taxing units had 
the land been privately owned and taxed as wild land or 
sold for the purpose of placing it under the Auxiliary 
Forest Law as 6 cents per acre. 


“Now, from 1937 to 1962, from 167,000 acres of tax- 
forfeited land outside the Red Lake Game Preserve we 
have returned $1,018,431.82 net to the taxing districts 
with an administrative cost of 1924 %, which is about the 
lowest of that of any county in the state. Besides our 
regular activities of land sales and timber management 
we spent approximately $20,000 in timber stand improve- 
ment. We have an extensive program of blister rust con- 
trol, assisted by the federal government. The amount of 
money returned to the taxing units is more or less in- 
significant in comparison with the amounts earned in 
harvesting the timber, which can be multiplied by 10 to 
give a conservative estimate of the amount the commun- 
ity is benefited. Every year suitable areas are reforested 
with jack pine, spruce and Norway. 


“The Iron Range Resources and Rehabilitation Com- 
mission of Minnesota was established by the Stassen ad- 
ministration in 1940 or thereabouts to give financial as- 
sistance and technical aid in taking an inventory and set- 
ting up timber management plans for all sixteen north- 
eastern counties in Minnesota. The funds are derived 
from the occupational tax on iron ore. In the summer of 
1949 aerial photographs were taken of this area outside 
of the Red Lake Game Preserve. The survey found that 
we have approximately 700,000 cord of all species of 
timber, 60% of which is poplar. This is worth about 2 
million dollars. The annual growth of this timber is nor- 


mally 25,000 cords and the annual cut has averaged 13,- 


000 cords, leaving a reserve.” 


The existence of so much land in the Red Lake Game 


Preserve worked a hardship on townships which had no 
source of revenue outside of direct taxation. In 1955 
Lake of the Woods County attempted to get a number i 
their strictly agricultural lands in the preserve set ou 
from under the laws setting up the preserve. It succeed- 
ed in getting 90% of the gross income within certain 
areas, with the state doing all the work. In 1957 this ar- 
rangement was expanded to all the counties involved and 
changed so that a 50-50 split with the state of the net in- 
come resulted. The distribution of these funds to the 
counties is as follows: 30% to the county development 
fund 40% to the local school capital outlay fund, 20% to 
the county revenue fund; and 10% to the township road 
and bridge fund. Paul Olstad, Beltrami County Treasur- 
er, who supplied this information, states that he does not 
believe the state has gotten back in full from the sale of 
stumpage all the money it has invested in the ditch bonds 


but it still has the lands with their value for game, re 
reation and forestry. 


The Iron Range Resources and Rehabilitation Com- 
mission gave the county another boost. The new indus- 
tries committee of the Bemidji Civic and Commerce As- 
sociation heard about NuPly, a patented board designed 
by Armin Elmendorf, through Loyd K. Johnson who had 
the production rights and was looking for backing for a 
plant. Johnson surveyed the pulpwood stumpage on tax- 
forfeited land in the county with a view of possibly 
breaking the state title to this stumpage and buying up 
the better tracts at a nominal figure from those who had 
let it forfeit. Whereas he had had good luck with this 
practice in St. Louis County he found that the Beltrami 
County auditor had been so thorough in his legal work 
that the state title could not be broken. 


In spite of this a plant was designed, and it was ar- 
ranged to borrow $350,000 from the IRRRC, to sell pre- 
ferred stock locally to the amount of $173,000, and to re- 
serve the 10,000 shares of common stock for those im- 
mediately in charge of the project. The Nymore bathing 
beach site (part of the Crookston mill site) was purcha 
ed from the park board and ground was broken August 
12, 1951. Getting the factory built and equipped took a 
long time. A large steam press came from Germany. A 
good deal of the money was gone before production was 
started. The plant was finally opened February 14, 1956 
with open house and a talk by Governor Freeman. In 
March production was started on hardboard. It was orig- 
inally planned to make NuPly, a veneer over a core of 
pressed pulp. Due to inaccessibility of raw material for 
veneer in this part of the country (although the plant 
had a veneer-cutting machine) and process troubles, it 
was decided to continue making hardboard. It took sev- 
eral years to get the process perfected but at present 
this plant is employing 65 men, consuming 55 cords of 
aspen pulpwood daily, and making 175,000 square feet 
of hard board daily, most of which is shipped out for 
furniture manufacture. F. Russell Eggers is president 
and master mind of the manufacturing process. 


Although there must be an economic basis for a pop- 
ulation, which has been heavily dwelt on in this narra- 
tive, there must be cultural and recreational advantages 
to endear the the country to the population. For many 
natives the cold winters are practically the only dis- 
advantage. The summers are wonderful and the summer 
visitors are legion. There have been employment diffi- 
culties for young people in the summer time and upon 
leaving high school, but that is pretty much the case all 
over. What the county is able to afford in the way of 


schools, churches and hospitals, and even an airport has 
a lot to do with attracting and holding people, especially 
ambitious young men and their families. Let us look at 
school history. 


The schools of Minnesota inherited some money from 
the beginning of their existence. In 1802, when Ohio was 
carved out of Northwest Territory, Congress granted to 
each state one section in each township for the support 
of schools. When Minnesota Territory was formed in 
1849 the grant was doubled to two sections in each town- 
ship because of the impression that the land was not of 
much value In 1857 the legislature decided that the pro- 
ceeds of lands granted by the U.S. (sections 16 and 36 in 
each township) would remain a permanent fund. An act 
of 1865 authorized any city, town, or village to organize 
an independent school district and to elect a board em- 
powered to manage the schools in all respects. The legis- 
lature of 1862 had established the district system of pub- 
lic schools for secondary education, and had confirmed 
the policy of merging the proceeds of the lands granted 
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wy Congress into a permanent school fund to remain un- 
iminished and to be administered and conserved by state 
bfficials. 


The basic local school tax levied in the district, as re- 
yeently as 1930, was limited to 30 mills, but now there is 
4po limit. In 1887 a state school tax was first levied be- 
jause of the need of aid for poorer districts long depriv- 
wd of help from the county school tax, and an increasing 
yjlesire for improvements of schools. Within ten years this 
nd added more than a half million dollars to the cur- 
ent school fund of the state. Then, in order to make the 
listricts tax themselves and maintain a good school Sys- 
em, in 1891 the legislature passed an act providing that 
ino district should receive more state tax income than 
" he amount of the district tax. This law has since been 
epealed. 


According to Folwell, state aid to schools really start- 


sion free to students residing outside their districts. In 
895 an act was passed granting $200 to graded schools 
diwith a certain standard of equipment and efficiency. In 
#1899 an approved high school got $800 per year, a grad- 
ed school $200, a semi-graded school $100 and a rural 
school $75.00. By 1921 state aid passed the three-million 
Hollar mark and in 1927 it rose to over six million dol- 
#lars, a sum equal to one-ninth of the total school expendi- 
Stures for the year. 


Legislatures were advised to levy a state school tax 
ith which to pay these state aids, and they finally init- 
Hiated the state income tax and dedicated it to the sup- 
port of schools. In 1919 the state board of education was 
iformed to enforce all school laws. School aids from the 
Istate have increased to the point where they pay over 
half of the budget of the schools of Beltrami County. The 
average for the state is 46% and the highest 73%. The 
aid formula is based on property valuation in the district. 
If the total amount of tax-exempt land in a rural district 
His over 50% of the total area there is an aid of 10 cents 
per acre. Blackduck, Grygla, Kelliher and Red Lake all 
Wqualify for this. Red Lake’s supplemental aid is modified 
o not more than $25.00 per child on the 10 cents per 
acre deal and the federal government makes up the dif- 
iference because the pupils live on federal tax-exempt 
jland on a total mill rate of 50 or above. In the city and 
graded districts the non-agricultural rate is 152 mills and 
the agricultural rate 127 mills (from Wayne Alsop, 
icounty auditor.) 


The schools in the county all started from small be- 
jginnings. Those on the Red Lake Reservation have a his- 
jtory of their own, which is well told by Erwin Mittel- 
holtz in his ‘‘Historical Review of the Red Lake Reserva- 
ition” published in 1957. We have mentioned the school 
established at Red Lake by the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions in 1843. In 1845 it was taken over by 
ithe American Missionary Association (Congregationalist). 
/ Branch mission schools were established at Cass Luke 
}and Winnibigoshish lakes in 1847, and by 1857 all activ- 
|ity had ceased, partly because Governor Ramsey had de- 
'creed that all literary and religious training cease and 
that educational efforts with the Indians be concentrated 
/in the manual training and labor departments. 


In 1871 the American Missionary Association return- 
ed to Red Lake and re-established a school under Sela 
G. Wright, and this apparently was incorporated in the 
first government school built at Red Lake in 1873. This 
was a day school for twenty Indians and had one teach- 
er. In 1877 the first Indian boarding school was built 
with a capacity of 50 boys and girls. In 1885 the Red 
Lake Boarding School and day school had four teachers 


and seven employees. That year the largest monthly at- 
tendance was 123, and the school continued for ten 
months. 


In 1887 the Drexel sisters from Philadelphia came to 
Red Lake from White Earth to look into the possibilities 
of financing a Catholic mission school. With their help, 
in the fall of 1888 Fathers Thomas Borgerding and Simon 
Lampe, Benedictine monks from St. John’s, and two sis- 
ters from St. Benedict’s, arrived at Red Lake. Early in 
1889 they opened a boarding school in the old American 
Fur Company trading post building at the agency. Later 
that year they were given land at the present site of St. 
Mary’s Mission and a frame boarding school was built 
with a capacity of 80 students. The government and 
Catholic schools ran simultaneously. In 1896 the govern- 
ment boarding school was enlarged. 


In 1900 two new boarding schools were built at Red 
Lake, one as a replacement at the Agency and another 
one at Cross Lake, afterwards named Ponemah. John G. 
Morrison, Jr., now of Bemidji, was first principal of the 
Cross Lake school, which was gradually accepted by and 
gained the support of these rather hostile and isolated 
peoples. Cross Lake Indians had long been reistant to 
schooling as well as to missionary efforts. At first they 
were living out on the peninsula at the narrows but the 
school was built about five miles east, on the north shore 
of the lower lake, to avoid direct hostility from them. 
The Indians gradually moved down around the school 
and abandoned their former habitation site. 


In 1934 both the Red Lake and Ponemah boarding 
schools became day schools. Their inclusion in the public 
school system came about as follows. In 1907 the Un- 
organized Territory of Beltrami County had established 
a public school in Redby, under the supervision of the 
county superintendent of schools, William B. Stewart. 
In 1912 one room in the government boarding school at 
Red Lake was set aside as a public school room with its 
own teacher. This was followed, in 1923, by the building 
of a two-room public school in Red Lake. The county 
superintendent of schools at that time was Ethelyn Hall. 


In 1934 the Beltrami County school system took over 
the government boarding school and day school in Red 
Lake and operated them as public schools. The Ponemah 
day school came under this system in 1936, while J. C. 
McGhee was county superintendent. 


Since 1936 most of the new school buildings in Redby, 
Ponemah and Red Lake have been built by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and administered by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. They have received regular state aids 
except for a limit on the special aids to 25 cents a day 
per pupil, the government footing the rest of the bill. 


In 1955 the U.S. Department of Education, under 
Public Law 815, furnished funds for building the elemen- 
tary school and the addition to the high school at Red 
Lake. This was done under the supervision of Joint In- 
dependent School District 45 which required, and receiv- 
ed, a quit claim deed for nearly twenty acres of reserva- 
tion land. Previous buildings had been erected on re- 
servation land on a revocable permit basis. At the pres- 
ent time this practically new plant consisting of schools 
in the three locations is valued at $1,350,000. 


With the exception of the mission and government 
schools the first schools in Beltrami County were built of 
logs at Popple and Moose, now in Clearwater County. 
The first school within the present county limits, as far 
as known, was built by early citizens of Bemidji on what 
is now the Nu-Ply grounds, on the north shore of the 
little lake. Porter Nye was the first teacher. This is ac- 
cording to Harry Carlson, who came to Bemidji in 1897. 
A brochure on early Bemidji published by H. C. Stivers 
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of Brainerd stated that the first school was three-fourths 
of a mile southeast of the old roundhouse, which would. 
put it near the underpass going south on Highway 71, 
with Porter Nye the first teacher. This was in the fall of 
1895. Soon a school was built in the Carr Lake commun- 
ity, toward Lake Irving from the present Carr Lake 
chapel. As settlers came in little schools sprouted up all 
over. Every township had its log school. The first ones 
were subscription schools—they chipped in and paid the 
teacher. Then school districts were formed. The aver- 
age girl teaching school had a year or two of normal 
school to her credit and then hired out to a one-room 
school. She usually stayed with a family and ate with 
them and walked to school in time to start a fire in the 
stove and sweep out and tidy up by the time the pupils 

arrived. The lot of the country school teacher was a 
poorly paid one for thirty years or more. District school 
boards were miserly, even though poor. In 1908 the area 
of the county not included within the limits of an or- 
ganized district was placed under the supervision of the 
county board of education. 


The first consolidated school in Beltrami County was 
at Saum in 1912. This new four-room frame school re- 
placed several small log schools in that and adjoining dis- 
tricts and remained in use until recently when it was 
consolidated with Kelliher. The trouble with consolida- 
tion was transportation. Better schools meant further to 
travel. 


In 1938 there were 69 school districts and in 1939-40 
there were 152 teachers and 4,155 pupils in secondary 
and graded elementary schools with 115 schoolhouses, 
besides 71 teachers and 1,562 pupils in ungraded elemen- 
tary schools. Today there are 30 rural teachers, from 700 
to 800 rural pupils and 13 rural schoolhouses. There are 
only four high schools, those at Bemidji, Red Lake, 
Blackduck and Kelliher. 


According to C. L. Stapleton, county superintendent 
of schools, there are now ten rural schools in districts as 


follows: Carr Lake 33, Debs 34, Northern 37, Solway 39, 


Sunnyside (Frohn) 68, Pony Lake 69, Edgewood (Grant 
Valley) 70, Ergan (Eckles) 71, Pinewood 74 and Wilton 
75. Rural schools in unorganized school districts are at 
Riverside (Grant Valley), Pleasant Valley (6 miles north 
of Puposky) and Nebish. Closed districts which have no 
schools and transport their pupils are Westside (Bemidji) 
73 and Spur (Port Hope) 40. Unorganized districts whose 
pupils are transported by the county are Buck Lake, 
Turtle River, Puposky and the Lake Andrusia-Cass Lake 
schools. In addition to state aid there is federal aid for 
Indian pupils living on federal tax-exempt land. 


After the war consolidation of schools increased great- 
ly, as shown above, and the State Department of Educa- 
tion encouraged this. There resulted a good deal of ex- 
pansion of existing elementary and high schools and clos- 
ing of country schools. The voters of Indeuendent School 
District No. 7 found themselves faced with a bond issue 
of $1,600,000 in 1958 and voted it for a junior high school 
made necessary by consolidation of surrounding districts. 
The magnitude of the school tax is seen from the follow- 
ing figures furnished by Wayne Alsop, county auditor. 

Assessed valuation of real estate in Bel- 


trami County, including Bemidjji.......... $5 153,091.00 


Assessed valuation of real estate in 
CUES OE SSCTIIO NL foes 55. cue. oo ae 2,846,925.00 


Assessed valuation of personal prop- 
erty in Beltrami County, including 
City: of Bemidire 2" 00 ease. 1,851,229.00 


Assessed valuation of personal prop- 


erty?in City of Bemidji 2ikicse 2 923,501.00 


. 20% 


' Total mill rate for all purposes in City 


of: Bemidji<2423...44. 26g bee 329.34 
Total taxes levied in City of Bemidji, 
not including special assessments........ 1,231,275.13 
Total taxes levied in City of Bemidji 
for all purposes other than schools, not 
including special assessments............-..- 652,449.96 
Total taxes levied in Beltrami County, 
including “Beminjio.- 2. eee 2,091,623.03 
Total taxes levied in Beltrami County 
forvotherthan schoolst22 S20 aia. 1,096 154.06 


President Charles R. Sattgast assumed the presidency 
of Bemidji State Teachers College February 1, 1938, 
during the time that the Memorial gymnasium was under 
construction. Alleged mismanagement and wastefulness 
in construction of this building put Bemidji in the head- 
lines at election time and helped elevate Republican Har- 
old Stassen to the governorship over incumbent DFL El- 
mer Benson. The building cost $385,000 before it was 
completed, but it received lots of use from the beginning. 
Both high school and college basketball games were play- 
ed there and it was used for public concerts as well as 
for convocations. In return the college used the Bemidji 
High School Auditorium for plays and concerts. 


Between 1942 and 1945 President Sattgast served in 
the Armed Forces in Europe, and during his absence 
A. C. Clark was acting president. When Mr. Sattgast re- 
turned there was an increased college load because of 
the GI Bill of Rights and better times. In 1949 the heat- 
ing plant was remodeled and enlarged at a cost of $259,- 
000. That same year a new library building was built on 
the south side of the main building at a cost of $240,000. 
The next year a laboratory school was built at a cost of 
$600,000. There was condemnation of forest land within 
the city limits after two wings of Birch Hall were built 
in 1952 at a cost of $700,000, and in 1959 the third wing 
was completed for $350,000. In 1958 a food service 
building was erected at a cost of $426,000. Building con- 
tinued without interruption. In 1960 Wing A of Pine 
Hall was built at a cost of $700,000 and in 1961 Wing B 
was added for $756,000. At that time a new physical 
education building was erected for a million dollars and 
in 1962 the Charles R. Sattgast Hall of Science was erect- 
ed at a million dollar figure. This adds up to $6,876,000. 
A million dollar addition to the science building has now 
been approved. 


The first hospital facilities in the county were in Be- 
midji where, November 17, 1898, the Benedictine Sisters 
of Duluth established a 24-bed hospital on the second 
floor of the Charles Nangle building on Third and Minne- 
sota Avenue (now the American Legion building). Dr. 
Adamson practiced in Bemidji at that time. The facilities 
were limited and serious injuries and illnesses were 
transported to Duluth, East Grand Forks or Grand Ra- 
pids. The Sisters set up an insurance of their own, sell- 
ing tickets for $7.50 each, entitling the holder toward ac- 
commodation and medical and surgical treatment for a 
period of one year, provided that such did not occur 
while drinking or fighting. In ensuing years there was a 
gradual increase in premium and arrangements were 
made for withholding the premium from the holder’s pay 
check. 


While operating this down-town hospital the Sisters 
cleared ground at Eighth and Dewey (the present hospital 
site), and the first wing of St. Anthony’s Hospital was 
erected late in 1899. In 1900 a second wing was added. 
This brought the total cost to $30,000, most of which was 
owed. In 1909, 1446 patients were admitted. Of these 
545 were surgical and 901 medical. Only 5 operative and 


6 medical cases died. By April 8, 1910, a new wing was 
under construction. In the summer of 1919 a three-year 
aurses’ training course was introduced. 


There was opposition in town from the Lutheran 
uarter. In 1920 the North Central Hospital Association 
ecured an option on the Erickson Hotel, between Third 
nd Fourth Streets on America Avenue, and proposed to 
onvert this to a general hospital but could not get ap- 
roval from the Minnesota State Board of Health. The 
ssociation then bought ground on Fourteenth Street be- 
ween Bemidji and Bixby avenues. On June 1, 1922, St: 
nthony’s Hospital was closed and on Augst 8, 1922, it 
as sold to the North Central Lutheran Hospital Associa- 
ion for $25,000. The medical staff had consisted of Drs. 
avid P. Newman, A. E. Henderson, E. H. Marcum, E. W. 
mith, E. W. Johnson, Arthur V. Garlock, DeWitt Gar- 
ock, Rowland Gilmore, a Dr. Morrison and Dr. Ward, 
n various combinations. 


The Lutheran group, headed by Rev. L. J. Jerdee, 
{sold stock in the hospital corporation and renamed the 
ospital ‘‘Lutheran’”. On January 28, 1929, the hospital 
urned to the ground and the corporation tried to re- 
oupe some of its assets by suing the manufacturers of 
he large tubular fire escape for an alleged “sticking” of 
patient and mattress in it. The red brick John Moberg 
ouse on Tenth and Beltrami was then secured for a tem- 
orary hospital until a new fireproof structure built on 
he some lot as old St. Anthony’s was ready for occu- 
ancy late in 1930. It was dedicated December 14, 1930. 

In 1939 a south addition was made to this building, 
nd in 1960 a large addition to the north end was made, 
ringing the bed capacity to about a hundred. With com- 
letion of this addition the name was changed to ‘“Be- 
idji Hospital.” 


In 1899 the Benedictine sisters contemplated the es- 
ablishment of a hospital in Solway, in view of the bustl- 
ing lumbering and freighting activity there, but there 
as no resident physician. In Kelliher in 1906 a small 
ospital was operated for a time, and in 1945 a commun- 
ity hospital was established but was operated only a few 
ears by Dr. Milo Loucks. In 1955 a new hospital was 
uilt in Kelliher but was not completed. Part of this 
uilding has been converted to a Good Samaritan Nurs- 
ing home. Kelliher has had no doctor since 1953. 


In 1906 Farley had a small lumber camp hospital 
operated by a Dr. Brown. This was one of a few similar 
hospitals promoted by Pat McGarry of Walker. It had a 
short life. 


There have been doctors at the Red Lake Agency, 
starting with V. P. Kennedy in 1865, sporadically at first 
and then steadily. Since 1914 there has been a frame hos- 
pital at the agency, and this has been a museum of hu- 
man ailments. Many of the old clinic records of resident 
physicians have been preserved, even back to 1873. Now 
the medical care at Red Lake is provided by the U.S. 
Public Health Service, which maintains a district office 


in Bemidji and assigns medical enlistees to the Red Lake 
post. 


During the war Bemidji general practitioners observ- 
ed that a good deal of medical work was being lost to the 
Northwestern Clinic in Crookston, which was organized 
along specialty lines. As a result Drs. D. F. McCann, 
T. P. Groschupf and D. D. Whittemore organized the Be- 
midji Clinic and errected a $120,000 building at the cor- 
ner of Fifth and Beltrami Avenue. They began to ac- 
cumulate specialists until now the organization consists 
of about a dozen doctors oriented toward specialty prac- 
tice. There are still three independent general practi- 
tioners in Bemidji and one in Blackduck. 
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A warm haven for many people of four counties was 
Lake Julia Sanatorium, erected in 1916 on the east shore 
of Lake Julia at a cost of $78,000. This fireproof struc- 
ture was originally built by Koochiching, Hubbard and 
Beltrami counties, and in 1929 Itasca County bought a 
share in it. It was served by several doctors over the 
years but Dr. Mary Ghostley was there the longest and 
gave the active years of her life to these patients. She 
also pursued tuberculosis case-finding by applying Man- 
toux tests over the county as often as she was permitted. 
Her unselfishness endeared her to countless as “one of 
the most wonderful persons I have known.” Due to a 
lightening case load the sanatorium was closed in 1953 
and bought by Beltrami County for operation as Lake 
Julia Rest Home. 


The churches of Beltrami County are legion. The 
earliest ones were built on the shores of Red Lake and 
Cass Lake to serve the Indians. In 1871 Father Ignatius 
Tomazin came to Red Lake as resident priest and built a 
log church where the Catholic cemetery west of the 
agency has developed. The excavation of this building 
is still preserved in front of the large cross. In 1877 Rev. 
J. A. Gilfillan of White Earth and some of his Episcopal 
Indian missionaries occupied a log house in Red Lake 
and in 1880 built a log church which still stands and is 
used, although now covered with board siding. It is the 
oldest building on the Red Lake Reservation. In 1878 
Gilfillan established St. Antipas Mission at the Chief’s 
Village (Redby) and built a log church. This burned in 
1910 and was replaced by one donated by Bishop Whip- 
ple, in use today. 


The Catholic mission of St. Ignatius, at the cemetery, 
was in use by Father Tomazin and later by Father Her- 
manutz as visiting priest and later temporarily by Fath- 
ers Thomas and Simon until the erection of the church 
at St. Mary’s Mission in 1893. This was made of lumber 
from the Shell Lake sawmill, operated by the Indians 
on the reservation. This church stands today and is in 
daily use, having been little altered since the day it was 
built. 


Outside of Red Laketh e churches followed the course 
of white settlement. The general practice was to hold 
services in houses or public halls before the building of 
a church, but Sam Blair got church-building off to an 
early start in Bemidji in 1896 when he talked one of the 
Chicago McCormicks into a thousand dollar gift for a 
Presbyterian church, which was erected on the same lot 
as that now occupied by the brick church. Soon after 
erection of this church the Methodists and Baptists built, 
and then the Catholics and Lutherans. Sam Blair brought 
Rev. Astwood into the Blackduck country and these two 
men nailed siding on both the Blackduck and Kelliher 
Presbyterian churches around 1903 and 1904. Other de- 
nominations then spread throughout the county. The 
Catholics and Lutherans were a little later in establish- 
ment in the smaller communities but have endured over 
the years. 


The Catholic church in Bemidji was enlarged in 1915, 
a parochial school was built in 1923 and a new rectory 
put up in 1955. Education buildings were erected by the 
First Lutheran Church and the Presbyterian Church in 
Bemidji. The Methodists erected a new church and a 
new rectory, completing this work in 1959. 


A type of missionary activity that could have happen- 
ed only in Beltrami county and other timbered regions 
was that by the sky pilots. Frank Higgins was the best 
known of these, and possibly the first. Born in Canada 
in 1865 he came to Minnesota in 1895, where he preach- 
ed at Annandale. In May, 1899, he took a vacancy at the 
Bemidji Presbyterian Church, and for two years he serv- 
ed the congregation on week-ends and the lumberjacks 
in surrounding camps during the week-days. In the words 
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of Harold Hagg, who wrote about his life, ‘“The lumber 
camps, the river drives and the railroad construction em- 
ployed a large force of migratory workers,-as well as 
many local farmers. Any doubt that may have lingered 
in Higgins’ mind about the woodsmen’s need for missions 
was removed when he saw first-hand the drunkenness 
and vice prevalent among them. Crowds of rough and 
boisterous lumberjacvks arrived in town ‘“‘thirsty” for 
diversion. They swarmed into the innumerable saloons 
where ‘‘whiskey, wine and the wheel” afforded psycho- 
logical release from the hardships and dangers of life in 
the camps. For many the carouse ended in the foul 
“snake room” where, in freezing weather, the sodden and 
penniless men were thrown in a heap to remain until 
they could safely go outside. 


“Higgins was a severe critic of the conspicuous de- 
bauchery in the logging towns and of those who profited 
by demoralizing the lumberjacks. He fought the saloon 
at every opportunity and threw himself into every move- 
ment for civic reform. But while combating the evils he 
did not forget the victims. To many a woodsman in dis- 
tress Higgins was a good Samaritan. To sit up all night 
with a man crazed with drink, to pick an inebriate out 
out of the gutter and take him to a warm room, to enter 
a barroom and urged a tipsy man to leave—these were 
not unusual activities for Higgins. It is said that when 
they arrived in town scores of lumberjacks turned their 
money over to the sky pilot for safekeeping until they 
were ready to leave. Higgins was especially concerned 
about the younger man and anxious to prevent them 
from following the bad examples of their older com- 
panions. On many occasions he guided youths past the 
pitfalls of the towns and saw them safely aboard trains 
bound for home with their wages intact. 


‘When, in 1902, his Bemidji church building was en- 
larged and improved. Higgins displayed such competence 
in raising money that the cost was met without incurring 
debt. He was in charge also of a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion in the new logging town of Farley, ten miles north- 
east of Bemidji, where a church was erected in 1902.” 
This church, by the way, was south of the entrance of 
Turtle River into Turtle River Lake and on the outskirts 
of town. For years after the town died it stood window- 
less and abandoned until 1920 when it and the remaining 
store buildings and barns of Farley were wrecked and 
burned. 


Higgins’ influence became nationwide as he evangel- 
ized for support of his mission to the lumbermen. He 
was followed by John Sornberger who traveled all of 
these parts, first as a lumber camp cook, then a pugilist, 
then as a criminal and finally as Higgin’s successor. He 
was a preacher who knew sin better than most of his lis- 
teners, and was all the more effective because of it. 


Another sky pilot was Andrew Stenstrom who had 
done his preaching before settling in Bemidji in 1929 or 
so. From Bemidii be went to various towns making his 
living painting scenes. In 1950, while he sat by the sta- 
tues of Paul Bunyan and Babe painting plaques, Leonard 
Dickinson commissioned him to paint eight logging 
scenes, depicting various phases of camp activity. They 
are colorful and masterpieces of detail. 


Oak Hills Fellowship on Lake Marquette is one of 
the miracles of Minnesota. It was dreamed up and found- 
ed about 1930 by W. S. Cummings, a missionary of the 
American Sunday School Union, who had worked in the 
small communities of the county for at least ten years. 
Gathering a small group of supporters who helped him 
get the peninsula on the east shore of the lake, he first 
occupied a small log house which today serves as the 
chapel. Soon he enlisted the help of Jim Schreiber, just 
out of Wheaton College, and the two preached locally and 
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set up missions. For years they worked with scant re- 
sources. About September 1932, Miss Jemima Olson join- 
ed the team and became Mrs. Schreiber. Mr. Cummings 
soon had to drop out because of illness, but adherents 
and supporters of the mission steadily increased in num- 
ber until now this institution consists of a full campus, 
operates a three-year Bible school for high school gradu- 
ates, conducts summer camps for mothers, children of 
varying ages, helps in establishing outlying missions, and 
serves as a haven for missionaries from all over the 
world. 


The judiciary and law enforcement in the county 
have always been important to the man in trouble, and 
in Beltrami County there have rarely been dull moments. 
When the county was created in 1866 much of this part 
of Minnesota was in the Seventh Judicial District with 
court in St. Cloud. In 1871, when the county was formal- 
ly attached to Becker County for judicial purposes, the 
district remained the same. In 1874 the newly organized 
Eleventh Judicial District included Beltrami County with 
in Duluth, and in 1887 the newly created Fourteenth Ju- 
dicial District, with court in Moorhead, included this 
county. In 1893 Beltrami County, through its judicial } 
attachment to Becker County, was again placed in the 
Seventh District, with court in St. Cloud. With full or- | 
ganization of the county in 1897 it became a part of the 
Fifteenth District, where it remained up to 1957. District 
judges with chambers in Bemidji were Marshall A. 
Spooner (3/27/03), C. W. Stanton (2/10/09), Graham M. 
Torrance (6/15/27) and, at present, Arnold C. Forbes 
(9/2/49). 


The 1957 legislature consolidated part of the Four- 
teenth and all of the Fifteenth Judicial districts into a 
new Ninth Judicial District, which is made up of Nor- 
man, Polk, Marshall. Kittson, Red Lake, Roseau, Mahno- 
men, Pennington, Aitkin, Itasca, Crow Wing, Hubbard, — 
Beltrami, Lake of the Woods, Clearwater, Cass and Koo- 
chiching counties. The legislature set up permanent 
chambers in six cities—Crookston, Thief River Falls, Be- 
midji, Brainerd, Grand Rapids and International Falls. 
In 1959 six judges were provided as follows: J. H. Sylves- 
tre, Crookston; Lyman A. Brink, Thief River Falls; Ar- 
nold C. Forbes, Bemidji; John T. Galarneault, Brainerd; 
James F. Murphy, Grand Rapids, and Gordon L. McRae, 
International Falls. There are two regular terms of court, 
opening in February and September. In addition to the 
regular terms there are two special terms each month, 
on the first and third Monday. At these special terms 
court matters only are disposed of, the jury cases being 
handled at the regular terms. Clarence Smith, Bemidji 
attorney who supplied this information, adds: 


‘Some time it will be of interest to write up the his- 
tory of the conflict of jurisdiction between the State of 
Minnesota and the area known as the Red Lake Indian 
Reservation. The Red Lake Reservation is one of only 
three or four unallotted closed Indian reservations in the 
United States. Our state court has no jurisdiction over 
the Red Lake Ind ians covering any crime committed by 
them on the reservation. All such crimes are handled 
directly by the Indian Tribal Council set up by the tribe 
or, in major criminal cases. in the federal courts.” 


The same situation, of course, has confronted the 
sheriff’s office when it has been called for help on the 
reservation. Holders of the office of sheriff through the 
years are listed as follows: Jacob P. Nygaard (5/17/97; 
Thomas Bailey (1/8/01); A. B. Hazen (1/5/09); Andrew 
Johnson (1/7/13; Julius Johnson (1/3/23); Andrew John- 
son (1/4/27); and John Cahill (1/3/39). 


A seeming inconsistency between law and order and 
schooling and relief help on the reservation has been sub- 
mitted to the courts and, as yet, decisions are slow in 
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oming. Beltrami County has been held responsible for 
elief help for Indians who have moved from the reser- 
ation and from the county when, in truth, Beltrami 
onnty never did have legal control over their conduct. 
he tribal council at Red Lake has even taken the posi- 
ion in the past that it is a foreign power and, using this 
rgument, it has applied for foreign aid. That, of course, 
s a matter for Congress to decide. J. R. Payton of the 
tter Tail Power Company made an extensive study of 
ounty economics in relation to the Indian population. In 
954 the Red Lake Agency was consolidated with the 
innesota Indian Agency of Cass Lake and offices moved 
o Bemidji, and since that time the Indian population has 
rown. Bemidji has assumed more metropolitan aspects 
ith loiterers concentrated south of Third Street and a 
illion dollar post office building housing all govern- 
ent agencies located at Sixth and Minnesota Avenue. 


About airport development Jack Kerr writes: “Be- 
idji’s first flying field was located in the center of the 
ace track at the Beltrami County fair grounds. It was 
sed extensively by the first airplanes flown in here 
hortly after World War I. In the early twenties the 
hrist Larson farm was used as a field. This was located 
bout two miles west of Bemidji. It was larger than the 
airgrounds field and was better for carrying passengers, 
hich was the prime business of the early flyers who 
isited Bemidji. 

“In the summer of 1927 the Ralph Gracie post of the 
merican Legion decided to sponsor a regular flying 
eld. Since there was no money available the early de- 
elopment was done by volunteer efforts of Legion mem- 
ers. The field was located just west of the Christ Larson 
arm on land which is now part of the Bemidji Riding 
cademy. It was used by visiting fliers through the year 
1930. In the spring of 1931 flying activities were moved 
to a plot of ground bordering the west side of Holy Cross 
cemetery. This land was more desirable because it prov- 
ided half a mile of runway and was located closer to Be- 
midji. Again, the American Legion supported the pro- 
ject by providing a wind sock, which served as a marker 
for visiting airmen. This was known as the Bemidji Fly- 
ing Field until the spring of 1933. 


“In 1933 the City of Bemidji purchased a plot of 
ground north of Highway No. 2 west of Bemidji, develop- 
ed it and named it the Bemidji Municipal Airport. This 
served until the close of World War II and is now refer- 
red to as the old airport. Here the first hanger was built 
as a WPA project and a good many local people made 
their first solo flights. 


“In 1945 Bemidji developed its ‘‘million dollar’ air- 
port with the help of federal aid. J. D. Stout was a prime 
mover and public relations man in this project. This is 
easily one of the finest airports in the state, handling the 
largest planes the Air Force and Navy have available. 
There was a move to get the jets to Bemidji when Wold- 
Chamberlin was in the mood to bar them, but Wold- 
Chamberlin decided to keep them. Wisconsin Airlines, 
now North Central Airlines, came into Bemidji about 
1952 and has continued regular service, gradually getting 
pay loads.” 


Agriculture in Beltrami County has suffered in recent 
years as a result of the trend to large farms, higher pro- 
ductivity of soil and longer growing seasons in warmer 
climates, and retirement of land, as in the soil bank. Re- 
forestation is being done by the county land department 
wherever the plot is available for machine-planting. Look 
magazine, a few years ago, carried an article on Minne- 
sota which predicted that the northern counties would 
have trouble maintaining themselves and perhaps incap- 
able of supporting a population. Of course, this remains 
to be seen. County Agricultural Agent Fritz Gehrels 
sums up the substance of the situation as follows: 


“Farmer from Beltrami County can compete with the 
southern counties in forage production, such as grasses 
and legumes. Corn must be early hybrid and the yield 
is not so good as further south because of poorer soil and 
shorter growing season. Dairying is the main farm enter- 
prise and there is a surplus of Grade “A” milk certain 
times of the year. In the past few years there has been a 
trend toward more beef herds for feeder stock produc- 
tion. Very few farmers “feed out” (or finish) beef. There 
are nearly 300 sheep producers in the county. Several 
farmers have flocks of 350 ewes. Most of the lambs are 
finished for market. The majority of potatoes grown are 
Burbank russets, which do well, especially in the lighter 
soil areas. The future of agriculture in Beltrami County 
is hard to predict but no doubt the trend to fewer and 
larger farms will continue the same as in the entire state. 
The reduction in number of farms is not as rapid in Bel- 
trami County as in most of the other northern counties. 
Due to marketing facilities I would assume the trend will 
be towards more beef, sheep and feeder pig production 
and less dairying, although dairying will stay pretty 
strong.” 


Unfortunately some events and people of importance 
will be left out of this history because of ignorance or 
oversight of the writers. Emphasis has been on the econ- 
omy of the county, rather than the beauties and other ad- 
vantages already apparent. In line with the decline in 
agriculture efforts are being made to attract new indus- 
try, and some success is being attained. It is now true 
that in the State of Minnesota the value of manufactured 
articles exceeds the value of agricultural products. 


This county had enthusiastic boosters long before 
Cyril Dickinson and Jim Payton built Paul Bunyan and 
the Blue Ox. Nels L. Hakkerup, long-time Bemidji photo- 
grapher, took pictures of the natural beauty with an art- 
ist’s eye, and has thus preserved for us the love of coun- 
try in the hearts of the early settlers. A. A. Richardson, 
another photographer, more of the traveling and daring 
kind, photographed for himself, his subjects and poster- 
ity the lumbermen at work and early Bemidji from an 
airplane. Mention should be made too of ‘‘Reed’’, whose 
photography of Indian subjects are famous. 


Finally, we want to say a word for Earle A. Barker 
who, in 1937, presented a series of historical pageants at 
Itasca Park. He dearly loved this country and worked 
to preserve its early history. 


“Nothing that was worthy in the past departs; no truth or goodness realized by 


man ever dies or can die but is all still here and recognized or not, lives and 


works through endless changes.” — Thomas Carlyle. 
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BELTRAMI COUNTY WELFARE COSTS 


Taken from information supplied by F. Roger Headley 
Director of the Beltrami County Welfare Department 


County welfare boards were established throughout Min- 
nesota in 1937 and were charged with administering all fed- 
erally-aided categories of public assistance. They also took 
over the duties of the county child welfare boards and dis- 
pensed poor relief. The first meeting of the Beltrami County 
Welfare Board was held on July 8, 1937, with J. R. Mitchell 
first executive secretary. The board members were as follows: 


A. P. Ritchie, chairman (county commissioner) 
Carl Blom, vice-chairman( county commissioner) 
Mrs. Emma Rasmussen, secretary (lay member) 
John Berg, member (county commissioner) 

Mrs. Nora Linnum, member (lay member) 


A table is appended to show the county levy for welfare 
purposes and the total warrants issued from the county wel- 
fare fund. The increased costs over recent years have come 
mainly from medical care increases, increases in cost of chil- 
dren in boarding homes and semi-institutions, and the state- 
wide increases in expenditures, which must be partly matched 
by local funds. 


Beltrami is one of the ten countries receiving Welfare 
Equalization Aid, under which schedule the state reimburses 
the county % of the net local cost above one and one-half 
times the statewide average in mills (for designated items). 
When this formula was put into effect about 1955 the county 
mill rate was 87 mills and the statewide average about 20 
mills for welfare purposes. This brought Beltrami County 
quite a bit of money—% of the levy above 20 mills. In more 
recent years there has been an increase in statewide average 
of levies to almost 24 mills. This means that equalization aid 
will not be received until 36 mills is levied. The present levy 
is 48.52 mills. 


The welfare situation in Beltrami County is not worsen- 
ing. The inereases in welfare levies for all counties between 
1948 and 1962 were 180.62%; urban counties 200.22%; rural 
counties 156.29% and Beltrami County 112.38%. Of the 14 rural 
counties with expenditures above $1,000,000 in 1962 only two 
had county welfare levy percentage imereases less than that 
of Beltrami. Of the ten counties receiving welfare equaliza- 
tion aid only one had a lower percentage figure imerease than 
did Beltrami. 


In 1948 the Minnesota Department of Health estimated 
that 10.6% of Beltrami County residents were in this 65-and- 
over group, aS compared with an estimated statewide aver- 
age of 9.96%. Between 1930 and 1958 the total population of 
the county increased by 12.2%, while the number of 65-and- 
over increased by 97.9%, or about eight times as fast as the 
total population. In the state as a whole the increase in the 
65-and-over groups during that period was about 3% times 
the increase in total population. Only one in twenty of the 
65-and-over group in Beltrami County paid state income tax, 
as compared with one in eight in the state as a whole. 


The 1960 census showed a total population of 23,425 for 
Beltrami County, with 2,562, or about 10.7%, in the 65-and- 
over group. For the year ending June 30, 1963, 24.82% of the 
Beltrami County people in the 65-and-over group were re- 
ceiving Old Age Assistance, as compared with the statewide 
average of 12.31%. The Old Age Assistance Case load is now 
625, as compared with 935 in the summer of 1950. Thus, the 
percentage of 65-and-over people receiving Old Age Assist- 
ance has been decreasing, although the case load seems to 
have leveled off now. The per case costs are up. 


BELTRAMI COUNTY WELFARE FUND INFORMATION 


County Levy Mill Rate Total Welfare) 
Year For Welfare For Welfare Expenditur 
193'7/ ee. eee $130,034.00 32.31 $ 440,157.0: 
94,910.00 33.14 470,064.00) 
100,074.00 34.03 535,131.00 
123,913.00 41.86 521,250.0 
109,948.00 37.32 500,642.00) 
99,998.00 33.19 452,512.00) 
99,941.00 28.61 432,620.00) 
99,898.00 28.33 457,934.00 
LY 5s ie ane ne ey Ee 8 110,037.00 30.82 470,196.0 
COAG OD, Eres ane AA pens 114,965.00 31.81 520,977.00 
La Tipeee. 22 2. eee 124,872.00 33.10 609,548.0 
VO AR ae i ee coe eee 159,950.00 39.07 677,342.0 
LQ OT iter cee eee 160,073.00 35.54 737,623.00 
1 ODO ies Joe es ee 125,036.00 26.36 784,430.00 
EOGI Ease e a eee 159,986.00 81.11 837,648.00 
O52 ts. 2a eee tere 159,999.00 29.02 951,452.00 
1 i ae ae 4? a eee ye 190,157.00 34.38 961,309.00 
1OR4 227 ee eee 189,894.00 33.85 1,010,502.00 
LOGE eS. eke eee 215,091.00 37.84 1,135,701.00 
245,968.00 42.99 1,210,797.00 
253,726.00 41.60 1,213,174.00 
259,991.00 39.70 1,264,358.00 
298,151.00 46.34 1,310,562.00 
280,465.00 42.97 1,346,758.00 
316,250.00 45.97 1,373,571.00 
339,709.00 49.04 1,439,636.00 
VOCS. cn ctee ee eee eae 339,850.00 48.52 


NEWSPAPERS IN BELTRAMI COUNTY 


One daily newspaper and three weekly newspapers are 
published in Beltrami County: the Bemidji Daily Pioneer, 
the Bemidji Sentinel, the Blackduck American and the Kel- 
liher Independent. 


The Bemidji Pioneer was started as a weekly on March 
19, 1896, and on April 20, 19038, two papers emerged from 
this firm, the Bemidji Daily Pioneer and the Bemidji Week- 
ly Pioneer. The Bemidji Daily Pioneer is now sixty years 
old and is being printed six days a week. The Bemidji Week- 
ly Pioneer was replaced by the Bemidji Sentinel, both having 
been published for some years by the Bemidji Pioneer Pub- 
lishing Company. 


The Bemidji Sentinel was established as a weekly on No- 
vember 27, 1901, and in 1924 purchased the Bemidji Pioneer 
Publishing Company and has been continuously published to 
date. For many years it was published with the weekly Pio- 
neer, both papers being made up by the same editors and 
compositors but going to different subscribers. The weekly 
Pioneer ceased publication and the weekly Sentinel continued. 


The Bemidji Northland Times was first published in May, 
1933, and it continued until Jan., 1960 when it was continued 
as the Great River News, a weekly. In April, 1962 the pub- 
lishing rights of this paper were purchased by the Bemidji 
Pioneer Publishing Company and the paper discontinued. The 
Blackduck American began publication on December 2, 1901, 
and the Kelliher Independent about March 1, 1939. 


Several newspapers have been published in Bemidji for 
brief periods. The Beltrami Hagle was printed from April 9, 
1896 to October 29, 1897; the Beltrami County News from 
March 15, 1898 to March 7, 1907; the Herald from August 19, 
1915 to about May, 1916; the Independent from August 1, 1924 
to November 28, 1924. The Morning Star appeared on May 20, 
1938, changed its name to People’s Press for the next issue, 
and continued under that designation until it was discontin- 
ued with the issue of December 2, 1938. Other papers published 
in the county were: the Solway Advocate on October 25, 1898, 
removed to Shevlin as the Beltrami County Advocate and dis- 
continued June 25, 1899; the Solway Press from July 28, 1899 
to April 19, 1901; the Blackduck Times from October 25, 1900, 
to about 1906; the Turtle River Pine Tree from July 26, 1899 
to 1904; the Farley Telegram in 1902; the Kelliher Progressive 
from December 30, 1987 to November 10, 1938; the Kelliher 
Journal from 1904 to about 1931; the Funkley Bugle from 
1903 to 1907; the Tenstrike Tribune from 1901 to about 1915; 
and the Red Lake News from 1912 to 1920. 
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ard of Co. Commisioners 


Nov. 12, 1894 to May 17, 1897 
Nov. 12, 1894 to May 17, 1897 
Nov. 12, 1894 to Jan. 8, 1901 
May 17, 1897 to Aug. 9, 1897 
May 17, 1897 to Jan 8, 1901 
Sept. 24, 1897 to Jan. 4, 1899 


Jan. 4, 1899 to Jan. 8, 1901 
Jan. 8, 1901 to Jan. 5, 1903 
Jan. 8, 1901 to Jan. 3, 1905 
Jan. 8, 1901 to Jan. 3, 1905 
Jan. 8, 1901 to May 1905 
Jan. 8, 1901 to May 1905 
Jan. 5, 1903 to Jan. 8, 1907 
Jan. 3, 1905 to Jan. 5, 1909 
Jan. 3, 1905 to Jan. 5, 1909 
Jan. 3, 1905 to Sept. 13, 1909 


June 27, 1905 to Jan. 8, 1907 
June 27, 1905 to Jan, 8, 1907 


Jan. 8, 1907 to Sept. 13, 1909 
Jan. 8, 1907 to Sept. 13, 1909 
Jan. 5, 1909 to Jah. 3, 1911 
Jan. 5, 1909 to Jan. 7, 1913 
Jan. 5, 1909 to Jan. 8, 1917 
Oct. 5, 1909 to Jan. 3, 1911 
Oct. 5, 1909 to Jan. 7, 1913 
Oct. 5, 1909 to Jan. 5, 1915 
Jan. 3, 1911 to Jan. 7, 1919 
Jan. 7% 1913 to Jan. 3, 1917 
Jan. 7, 1913 to Jan. 6, 1925 
Jan. 5, 1915 to Oct. 1933 
Jan. 2, 1917 to Jan. 2, 1923 
Jan. 2, 1917 to Jan. 4, 1927 
Jan. 7, 1919 to Jan. 8, 1935 
Jan. 2, 1923 to Jan. 6, 1925 
Jan. 6. 1925 to Feb. 4, 1931 
Jan. 6, 1925 to Oct. 6, 1931 


Jan. 8, 1929 to Jan. 8, 1935 
Feb. 26, 1931 to Jan, 1945 
Oct: 27, 1931 to Jan, 1949 
Oct. 25, 1933 to Jan. 3, 1939 
Jan. 8, 1935 to Jan. 1947 


Jan. 8, 1935 to Jan. 1943 
and Jan. 1947 to Jan. 1951 


Jan. 3, 1939 to Sept. 3, 1957 
Jan. 1943 to Jan, 1947 
Jan. 1945 to Jan. 1953 
Jan. 1947 to Jan. 1955 
Jan. 1949 to 

Jan. 1951 to 

Jan. 1953 to June 7, 1960 
Jan. 1955 to Jan. 7, 1963 
Sept. 13, 1957 to 

June 27, 1960 to 

Jan. 7, 1963 to 


Jeputy Auditors served from Nov. 1894 to May 17, 1897 


Marcus D. Stoner 
.. H. Haner 

>. L. Sylvester 
Yharies O. Moon 
fohn Wiman 

%. C. Hayner 

|. L. George 

1. D. Johnson 
Vayne Alsop 


freasurer 


+ C. Carson 

»% J. Shinn 
xyeorge H. French 
tarl Geil 

-aul M. Olstad 


May 17, 1897 to July 12, 1897 
July 12, 1897 to Oct. 1, 1901 
Oct. 1, 1901 to Oct. 24, 1904 
Oct. 24, 1904 to Jan. 3, 1905 
Jan. 3, 1905 to Nov. 11, 1909 
Nov. 17, 1909 to Jan. 3, 1911 
Jan. 3, 1911 to Jan, 7, 1919 
Jan. 7, 1919 to April 1, 1961 
April 1, 1961 to 


May 17, 1897 to Jan 4, 1899 
Jan, 4, 1899 to Jan. 5, 1904 
Jan. 5, 1904 to Jan. 7, 1913 
Jan. 7, 1913 to Jan. 1947 
Jan. 1947 to 


Clerk of District Court 


LIST OF COUNTY OFFICIALS 


Deputies served from Nov. 1894 to May 17, 1897 


Clarence W. Spellman 
F. W. Rhoda 
Beatrice Haley 


Register of Deeds 


Mathew Phibbs 
J. O. Harris 

C. O. Moon 

A. S. Halvorson 
Martin R. Sathre 


Judge of Probate 


F, M. Rosby 

J. F. Remore 

G. M. Carson 

O. M. Skinvik 

M. A. Clark 
Joseph H. Harris 
S. M. Koefod 

M. A. Reed 


Superintendent of Schools 


Porter Nye 

EF. J. Dunwoody 

J. J. Regan 
William B. Stewart 
J. C. McGhee 
Ethelyn Hall 

J. C. McGhee 

Cc. L. Stapleton 


Coroners 


Edward J. Achenbach 

B. F. Brown 

David P. Newman, M.D. 
A. E. Henderson, M.D. 

E. H. Marcum, M.D. 

M. E. Ibertson 

Garfield Akerberg 

H. N. McKee 

M. E. Ibertson 

Charles Vandersluis, M.D. 
John H. McKee 

Charles Vandersluis, M.D. 


Dr. Bernard C. Nauth 
Charles Vandersluis, M.D. 
Bennett C. Olson 


County Attorneys 


W. F. Street 

H. J. Loud 

E. E. McDonald 
Henry Funkley 
Chester McKusick 
Henry Funkley 
Graham M. Torrance 
Cc. L. Pegelow 
George P. Jones 
Clarence Smith 
Herbert E. Olson 
Douglas W. Cann 
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May 17, 1897 to Jan. 5, 1903 
Jan. 5, 1903 to Nov. 27, 1938 
Dec. 8, 1938 to 


May 17, 1897 to Jan. 3, 1905 
Jan. 3, 1905 to Jan, 5, 1915 
Jann 6, 1915 LO Jal 3, 1909 
Jan. 3, 1939 to Jan. 3, 1961 
Jan. 3, 1961 to 


June 23, 1897 to March 10, 1898 
March 10, 1898 to Jan. 3, 1899 
Jan. 3, 1899 to Dec, 29, 1900 


Dec. 29, 1900 to Jan. 5, 1903 
Jan. 5, 1903 to Jan. 2, 1917 


Jan. 2, 1917 to Jan. 2, 1923 
Jan. 2, 1923 to Jan. 1955 
Jan. 1955 to 


May 17, 1897 to Jan. 4, 1899 


Jan. 4, 1899 to Jan. 3, 1905 
Jan. 3, 1905 to Jan. 8, 1907 
Jan. 8, 1907 to Jan. 7, 1919 
Jan. 7, 1919 to Jan. 2, 1928 
Jan. 2, 1923 to Jan. 6, 1931 
Jan. 6, 1931 to Jan. 3, 1939 
Jan. 3, 1939 to 


June 23, 1897 to Jan. 3, 1899 
Jan. 3, 1899 to Jan. 9, 1901 
Jan. 9, 1901 to Feb, 15, 1902 
Feb. 15, 1902 to Jan. 6, 1905 
Jan. 6, 1905 to Jan. 5, 1909 
Jan. 5, 1909 to Jan. 6, 1915 
Jan. 6, 1915 to Jan. 7, 1919 
Jan. io LoL ato Jan. 6. 2osk 
Jan. 6, 1931 to Jan. 4, 1938 
Jan. 4, 1988 to August 4, 1942 
August 4, 1942 to Jan. 2, 1951 


Elected to take office Jan. 2, 
1951 but resigned immediately. 


Jan. 2, 1951 to April 3, 1951 
April 8, 1951 to Aug. 3, 1954 
Aug. 3, 1954 to 


May 17, 1897 to Jan. 5, 1903 
Jan. 5, 1903 to May 4, 1905 
June 27, 1905 to Jan. 8, 1907 
Jan, 8, 1907 to Jan. 5, 1909 
Jan. 5, 1909 to Jan. 3, 1911 
Jan. 3, 1911 to June 24, 1911 
June 24, 1911 to June 8, 1927 
June 8, 1927 to Jan. 6, 1931 
Jan. 6, 1931 to April 4, 1934 
April 4, 1934 to Jan. 1947 
Jan, 1947 to Jan. 7, 1963 
Jan. 7, 1963 to 


AGRICULTURE IN BELTRAMI COUNTY — 


io, 1930 
Number Of fAPMS  q.....2.----c.e---eneenecseneseeceecceeenceecnenenceancneensncnessemennncne 
Over 1000 ACTES  -..-2--.- nn. ese eeeeceeeeesnneceneeeneocecennnennncnenecnnsccenneosens 
Between 500 amd 999 onnnnecccceceeeeceeeenecenenencceenecccenencetencencensenmene 13 
Between 260 amd 499 .22..----------eccceccceceeeenenseeeenemecenseccecnennnenecesees 130 
Between 175 and 259 Acres ...W--..0--.ccc-cceccceneneerecnrecccccecesssnnersee 195 
Between 100 amd 174 ACreS ~-.--.....---eececccccenecccceenecnecennenccncensncee 813 
Between 50 and 99 ACES .....---..--...eee-nenneceneneneccceceeeneenesnenecetone 475 
Between 20 and 49 Acres -.......---ceccenc-eecsccceennnsscennnnscennosennscenne 362 
Betweemo10 ind 19, ACTOR occas avers enenaetrsewemegnenast= 49 
Between 3 and 9 ePOs  nn.n--crenccciceccencersneccccsossenccseannonmsnaceescoa=ote 44 
Tomer SB UCT nnn nan nce sen eg ensnna sume cusnaannces~buucsspeseneaenen al 
Total land in fALMS, ACTES .........---..cceccseoeccenveccesarencomearsccscensece 
Land under cultivation, Acres .«.......--.....-.-cees--ccecseosenenseeeseree 


land end buildings: 2... $7,387,073 


Total value, 
VALU OE DU rr tare rn cece cee rerewnes sense on aeewee 
Total -COmuney LAP SN COMC anno csennmmcenm rere 
Dairy farmers in the COUNECY ---misc........0ce-cccneecccecsacscsscesen==aqesee 
Total VAlUG Of SAAITY “PPODUCES 9 2inninnncscceccccnennn—<neteesenvensntes 
Farms operated DY OWES  ~..--...2...---...--ccccecccecnscecaccsneneessenensasee= 
Farms operated by Part OWNEDS.  .......--21..--..---sccceceeccccceesennee-eoee 
Farms operated by Managers. q..-.--cxhig Hp kceeceeeues 
Farms operatéds Dy temparts: (Fn 25sec ie can cen seneccenncasnnpsneatieni 
Acres fallow 
Value of farm implements 
LOT ha org ae se nae cs tes cc i aap ee nn eae eens eee 


wa wenn ene ence nt ee ee nn nse eee cece nnn ee een ns ec ceceeecesenesenensoemaeeasessescsennee 


Chickens 
Turkeys 

Ducks 
PT por - Ee Sa ee aie wih OSE a he eee aa Ragan en A ee 866 


Flax, 
Phfa hg Pee NTs CUE ES 2 eae 2 OO Sa en A Se Ee SSE oR Ae, Gee ee 
Wheat, 
ORGS 0 EARS Daa ge nect ea b speend eie ee ncelin inner Reno meston ohactas gcgucased dapsoas souaimesaesenon 
SCN gt a MMe EL Sah) C gene CRON ae Sets Sn AS 2s ee ERM cia oR Se Ree Mey torre eet eee 
Rye, bushels 
POLE ROO, CRUISIION SS och Soca sts tease occa eaewsc teen tanensonvudaves snkusruncectpouns mani oicnieseos 
Hay, 
Value Clever elables 64.8242. choke eee A 
Eineila we; ACres" OE GOTT OUt | Sar coreancemns-hatcbetece ate wero aa 
BOCA GE PCE RR OE POON TN CITE corte etc tec emmsacntecpen sonatas eet = 
Milk, gallons 
Bru tter fats QO Is, © cde cnet sacce ra ces dance ceca magusen aan apwnsnoins Receow nse ematlanmibence 
Des, promuctigongi(do0zen '.2..4. 22. eee ee 
Wool, pounds 
PC eT Og og CP RM ATC gf Hh, Stake NG GAS ofS EB tlt 2 alos een A thiols nel tice A chelates egies’ 


BCrawherries, “Guar tS 2 eA ose penecscnsgndsochdenlec ten eee eteteecs Sedeodees 
BORE TGCt MOL BA WLO RS, a cicccs tt qerteten cree eae ee 3, 
DOP, Of ApEn WOO N oc. cis cat ee one aoe ee eee = 
see APE LETC OOO Fee Sct pee eeu ee 
EERO OIG IS | Fes sicacatesicdhestcsecsecedl cataceeeee a cae ape a ee te ee eee es 
CGR RENSE g CIG Bosc sc cat ese ase ce ee Pe ee soded 
Poles 


Seen eee n een e eens teen aren meee cen ce cece tenet esseeereenannees santa senestewesecsesstocccesese 


Seacecccescccccccccccecscs cence sece eects ccc cesccousecesasescccemens cotccccs cocsesceccncacnnsoucsece 


DRS Be si cece polars dees cngigee qnevcanrnapnwuquns tapuonascoucmpneinhaane Huaney ut eptencs aqaudmoupstoumbarscien 


Seen ene enn eee tenn teen nee n nee nee nr eet enne teen ranean anes enennan nena ann anenesesseseccoreseeses 


ed 


AO RRR Owen en enna rene nen e een mene nenneesemenetesenenseeee 


1930 


15,172 
5,844 
200,656 
58,483 
143,043 
302,739 
49,576 
$10,880 
758 
1,567 


199,172 


39,344 
34,474 


3,107 
564,000 
6,721 
32,989 
103,183 
33,228 
5,104 
20,707 


1940 
2,596 


316,359 
84,500 
$5,715,000 
2,499,000 
2,165,000 
1,889 
864,000 
1,885 

385 


319 
6,167 
1,003,539 
4,149 


17,277 
1,968 
66 


94,269 
6,782 
246 
179 


337,594 
94,823 
$10,310,845 


90 
18,335 


2,427 
22,280 
9,086 
3,760 


59,036 
3,493 


1940 


25,391 
67,645 


226,482 
64,873 


8,135 


297,040 
63,499 


910 
2,452 


5,209,627 


373,661 


26,107 


10 

323,596 
99,509 
$10,302,696 


1,201 
1,419,889 
1,140 

468 

3 

65 

16,827 


1,252 
24,629 
13,363 

5,766 


62,272 
14,390 


1950 
63,358 
52,625 
26,896 

417,523 
30,538 
5,075 
138,680 
58,463 
$4,384 
1,875 
1,215 
1,046,048 
1,503,789 
100,328 
44,825 
6,371 
7,852 


24,962 


3,969,7 


1954 
25,959) 
28,745) 
oe 
606,169) 
42,107) 
4,294) 
253,022) 
72,390: 
$2,234) 
2,161 
614) 
2,064,960. 
1,492,279) 
308,712 
61,936. 
6,789 


5,991 
1,496,000 
7,981 
17,553 
71,650 


22,790 


YEAR ORGANIZED 


fg COLMA CAL ae og Sn ee a ee) Sept. 1, 1902 
ee RT he aoa indices ae cade Beeionks Jan. 7, 1902 
PRR RE UL MEME Bhs tS os 105, cas ainuns Henke cutes naecotoe July 13, 1897 
BN Ce gs voy schansceckidadrotiasbinibin April 15, 1902 
PSS Ue eR. «, - wadhacan sincere June 7, 1905 
imi R A” el a Oe ae ae Se eee ee SRE April 6, 1900 
Ore ee, cca eee July 14, 1902 
Oj SCSI Ys Uses ke NR ec GD OS Dec. 14, 1905 
LES (Va SE ©.) Nae LS a Re eee an before 1900 
fea lela te Ait te ae Sipe nel March 11, 1898 
CERT V OUOY en cdot iii): pconeee eee ae Oct. 5, 1898 
bo TUL (oe Re a te an rrr center A SOD March 7, 1898 
1G 2 co ota Aa El Aa July 22, 1904 
PERE B82 holed pacar de Sussihnapnieivarcacdoad May 7, 1919 
PET MT ee Be ag cs Sed ceca chicas Se awhian Jan. 6, 1900 
OS SY Ret 2 nn July 16, 1900 
Sob LT.) ae Shs Se ae Re Jan. 6, 1904 
LOSES SES 0A ER nC an ee ae Oct. 5, 1908 
ED RR eae iter cis Aisa >.++t vaghistnsthevardedaa cee Feb. 6, 1899 
Locke Ae eT oe ee Ce Ch ee eee Feb. 22, 1904 
ENE RTE re MR. 5... aschcssespoccacsrceyeecies Sept. 9, 1898 
IRM EET eo oy cv on cianivnsdstvangn teagan Nov. 7, 1900 
ULE A oy Jul 2 ae aon ne nana \ ee. 5 June 27, 1905 
Moose Lakei...94 4A0s.....2.....,.508,.09054.24! March 14, 1904 
Nei en i -,. oa. casldsasdesudbes apres Oct. 5, 1908 
EE CR ee N24 ikssstcgesseed Songuegadh cats April 30, 1900 
RRs oN oa ooh 0. -o--vazyaancs Rs eens: June 14, 1911 
OE RODG 62 tN Wh. b NDB NS A nce March 31, 1899 
NOPE E BEd on aly <0. oa gocadensde ohaskoe te Dec. 31, 1904 
EAM son oss ssatnieeye tegen ee Jan. 6, 1902 
SOS Sse: 1” Se Pee e ee. June 10, 1913 
SROLICY ck set nee....C. 0k) bad anced Dec. 26, 1903 
RRIEAT OEE ORL UC Nero fo it Pala aseclsranrne es March 1, 1905 
PSNI OE SCTE Le ee AN i ouich tranny esos ee April 25, 1908 
SEE 1 cS ae Ag Pi eee ee Nov. 26, 1915 
Sree Te ae FOIE ak eae nee eNom eee June 16, 1900 
SR Oh neh cigs haa ucem nsec. Jan. 7, 1919 
PA Ree Rok aia 0 3c cnc ls aston pao Oct. 5, 1908 
ATR OPM sol hale teen isa July 16, 1900 
WE o8 bate. fe NO ae Ee Hee a March 16, 1915 


Unorganized at present: 146-30 (Brook Lake), 148-31 
(Taylor), 153-30, 155-31, 155-32, 155-33, 155-34, 155-35, 
156-30, 156-31, 156-32, 156-33, 156-34, 156-35, 157-36, 
157-37, 157-38, 158-36, 158-37, 158-38. 

Waskish (154-30 and 155-30) reorganized July 13, 1962. 


pirfcee liq Se ee. | >. ise! ene June 29, 1896 
ERBARIO VLA ii cosse-ctuesas sulin lors onto Dec. 29, 1900 
abhi ly RAN Lc ae Sen en no Jan. 11, 1904 
POUL PERE LOS. 5, ...cassdevocceopsopaeriones: Aug. 3, 1903 
PROC Ge VLR ee his ack co osca <<. vchganlRrenacters unincorporated 
Ne CRUEL Toe 5 RR oes a Jan. 7, 1899 
PD VStr aie © V LLLP tetas nance aenapacetv nies. March 11, 1901 
TG HAVER. V EUs, \..5..:2s<grnggeaecstne May 21, 1901 
UN Uses Ok GENET: Ca ta A May 16, 1906 


Carly 
olrami County 
Through the 
Cameras Eye 


U.K Spears tere Rastasines Md Hotel > 1974~ Stove was Stared 4879 


W. R. Spears Store, Postoffice and Hotel. Engine No. 1, M.R. L. and M.R.R. taking water 
Store began operating in 1879. from the lake at old Nebish. 


Old Nebish Station 


Fred Sibley in the long overcoat. Homestead, 1890's 


Garly Homestead 
hale (8%% se 


Traveler’s Rest 
Blom homestead, Liberty township, 1897 indian camp at Bemidji, 1897 


Ae Fa Elsa | 
{known s& tha 


Ar. 5loa, : 


/ 


Celebration at Neving’s place, showing. Clearwater Dam. 


This is now in Clearwater County. Neely’s Siding between Puposky and Nebish, 1914 


James Meehan, the steamboat on Red Lake The Chippewa, on Red Lake 


Steam boat en Redhake 


Carson's Trading Post 
Interior of Carson’s Trading Post Built in 1888 on south shore of Lake Bemidji. 


August 12, 1894 Picture taken in 1897. 


7 Peitrant Avence Bemidji, Dian. 
oy Sreeaaeee 


Building with the flag served as first county courthouse. 


Johnson’‘s Corner Drug store is now located there. 


Beltrami County Courthouse shortly after 


completion, 1903. 


Hewé 


>< RM thunry Countr 


hi ae 


National Hotel, 1901. 
Formerly the Golden West hotel. 


Hotel in Blackduck now pictured as the 
1961 with Mrs. Baine as the proprietor. 


-3t- 


scene onthivd streer 
ye Bemvajium seat. 


Third Street, looking toward the lake, 1897 


Mallard, early 1900's, July 4th celebration 


; rd 
45 ya re hs ‘ wh an " 
£24 Qovce -Mallord/- Lark Sage et 


Tenstrike, 1903 


beR4b TARLEN MINn, 


Blackduck, July 3, 1909 


Farley’s main street, 1912 


The Helgeson homestead taken in 1896. 
Pictured in 1898. “Street Scene” — Turtle River, 1910 


Heary Helgzson’s Womesiead-3 miles West of Fowlds. 1898 
Took Homestedd in 1896 


STREET Scene’ : 
eek a 


Island Lake School, 1905. 


Hines Spur on the M. and I. Railroad Now used for township hall. 


school kouse at Island Lake, 1905. Stendin A ey a “3 
Albert Widler, Birdie and Evert aot & lL to R, Sam Jallen, Unanowr,, 


Rog m Lem Ath Mr! 


+. oan 


ales 


The crew at Rognilen’s lath mill, Wilton, 1920. Mail man on Battle River route, about 1904 


Funkley-Hovey Junction, 1903. 


Aelliher - 1905 


Kellihur 190s 


A load of logs, Kelliher. 


(915°. St Greasy Cedar yard . Kell he, 


Scandia’ tatellar Huang: Vista, Turtle Lake Hotel at Buena Vista. 
Built in 1895. 


Redby depot with engine No. 3, 1908 Woodburner engine at Redby, 1905 


Planer mill, Crookston Lumber Company. 


Janae 


Presbyterian Church at Buena Vista, 1904. 


School transportation in Spruce Grove Township, 1905 


Jape. Spruce Greve Top. tees 
Farrs? Jeether ooh} 


Baker 4 


First consolidated school in Beltrami County. 


Now a community center. Historical marker. 


a5 


At 
EE Red i 
t 


Warner Hotel, Puposky 


Sundberg homestead. 


Spruce Grove Township, 1904. 


Saum Consolidated School, 1912. 


sige aeons Sey ee Se 


Negi "Wild eo 
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MINNESOTA 


| 
’ 


is Ill 


, sO Cea 5 © ho Ole 


First summer session at B.S.C., 1919. 


Rako, Moen and Fenske families on steps of 
Carr Lake School, 1918. 


a ) a 
its fieneer Schoo! 


Typical country school, early 1900's 


Red Lake Boarding School, 1900-1902 


Red hance Seardiny School = Built 1100 -I40r 


Ponemah Boarding School, 1901-1902 Bemidji “Normal School” about 1920. 


* 


Ponemah Boarding School - 1901-1902 mee Nos bi 


Sub contractor + sehen ettag read bed for Great Kerthern 
Railway east of Bemidji, early 1696. 


tS a ae 


Grading the road bed for the Great Northern R.R. 
St. Anthony’s Hospital in background. east of Bemidji, 1898. 


Footbridge has long since disappeared. 


Blackduck Fair, 1906. Farmer’s Club booth. 


West Hotel restaurant, 1909. 


First aeroplane flown to Bemidji, July 2, 1919. 


Photo shows it after being damaged by a windstorm. 


Farmers Club 


uk: Rane. 


First State Fair exhibit from Beltrami County, 1911. 
(Left to right, sitting) E. E. McDonald, Dwight Miller, 
Frank Lycan. (Standing) E. A. Barker, E. C. Wilcox, 
Walter Brooks, E. E. Berman and A..A. Carter. 


Horse-powered threshing machine, 1903. 


Lammer’s Avenue, Solway, early 1900s 


4903 -Herse + powered throsh Miachiae 


Soo Line trestle west of Pinewood, 
Rex Hotel (1907), Third and Beltrami near the old Nelson dam. 


SEMIN Kian. * 


38. 


May-Dway-Ga-No-Wind 
Chief of the Red Lake Band of Ojibwa. 
Flag with 38 stars was presented to him by Abraham 


Lincoln. It is said that the coat he is wearing was also 


given him by Mr. Lincoln. 


“John Smith”, Indian 117 years of age. 


,3a% 


Chief Bemidji 


pik caine : ; 
engine through Pinewood, Soo Line, 1910. Solway schoolhouse shortly after completion, 1899. 
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